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IS THE BOOK OF JONAH HISTORICAL? 
IIT. 


Internal evidance in favor of the historical character of the Book. 
By THE EDITOR. 


The historical character of the Book of Jonah is not to be rejected, 
(1) because it contains but few of those historical particulars which are 
commonly regarded as necessary for authentication ; or (2) because of a 
supposed superabundance of the miraculous element in the Book ; or (3) 
because of the apparent improbability, as we may regard the event, of 
Nineveh’s repentance; or (4) because Jonah’s conduct as exhibited in 
the Book seems incredible. These objections disappear, when we con- 
sider the narrative in the light of revelation and of history. 

To those who would find records dating from 500-800 B. C. with 
all the characteristics of modern history, who reject entirely every 
vestige of the supernatural, who would limit the power of God, or 
who would expect the life of every man to be a perfect life,—to such the 
Book of Jonah may not appear to be historical. With such persons, 
argument is useless. But granting that the book may, for aught that 
it contains, be historical, is there anything zz it to prove this? In this 
paper let us consider briefly, the internal evidence which may be gath- 
ered in favor of the historical truth of these events. 

Critics, and by these we mean a// who have studied the book critic- 
ally, and not merely those who have adopted rationalistic views as to 
its character, may be divided into three classes: (1) Those who ac- 
cept the historical truth of the narrative, and regard Jonah as the 
author; (2) those who accept the historical truth of the narrative, but 
deny that Jonah was the author; (3) those who deny its historical 
character, and deny that Jonah was the author. Evidently, if once it . 
could be shown that Jonah was the author, the historical truth of the 
narrative would follow closely. For it would be absurd to suppose 
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that an inspired prophet would utter such things concerning himself, 
unless they were true, even if a great doctrinal truth were to be taught 
thereby. The question of authorship, however, will demand a separate 
paper for its discussion, and for the present with two of the three 
classes of critics we shall agree that the book was written at least two 
or three hundred years after the events narrated took place. This 
position, assumed for the sake of argument, must carefully be borne in 
mind throughout the discussion. , 


1. THE TIMES OF JONAH. 

Do the events narrated in this Book harmonize with (1) the general 
condition of Israel ; (2) the condition of affairs in Assyria ; and (3) the 
attitude which may be supposed to have existed between Israel and 
Assyria at the time these events are said to have occurred? If it can 
be shown that the events here recorded are entirely consistent with 
what we know in these particulars, and that they are a natural conse- 
quence of conditions existing at that time, there exists, at least, a prob- 
ability that they are true. 

t. The Condition of Israel.—Jeroboam II. (B. C. 825-784), the fourth 
of Jehu’s dynasty, was king. The coming of a deliverer had been fore- 
told in the reign of Jehoahaz (2 Kings XUI., 43 XIV., 26,27). This de- 
liverer, who was to rescue Israel from the yoke of Syria, and restore the 
kingdom to its pristine Solomonic glory (2 Kings XIV., 25) was Jero- 
boam II. Encouraged by the words of Jonah, the son of Amittai, of 
Gath-hepher, and acting doubtless with his advice, Jeroboam undertook 
“ those brilliant and energetic expeditions which restored the kingdom 
of Ephraim in its whole extent from Syria eastward, and down to the 
Dead Sea, and raised the monarchy to a power and prosperity such as it 
had not enjoyed from its beginning, and afterward never enjoyed 
again.”* With Damascus captured, Moab and Ammon again sub- 
dued, there came a period of highest prosperity. But that this restor- 
ation was only political and not religious, is evident from the testi- 
mony of the prophets Amos and Hosea, who were Jonah’s contempo- 
raries. There are no words to describe the depths of corruption and 
degradation into which the nation sank. Idolatry was universal and 
of every kind. Oppression, extravagance and licentiousness reigned 
everywhere. Unparalleled prosperity led to unparalleled luxury and 
degeneracy. In the midst of this, the prophet Amos declares that 
Jeroboam shall die by the sword, and Israel be led away captive out 
of their land (VII., 9-17). For his boldness he is compelled to flee from 
-Bethel, the King’s headquarters at this time. Nor were the denuncia- 
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tions of Israel’s crimes less terrible as uttered by Hosea. The period 
was, in a word, one of the highest prosperity and at the same time of 
the deepest moral corruption. 

_ 2. The Condition of Assyria.—An idea of the condition of Assyria 
may be gained from a knowledge of the events which transpired be- 
' fore and after this particular period. The Assyrian empire had for 
centuries been growing in strength. Of the five centuries, during 
which, according to Herodotus, this empire held sway, four had passed. 
Wars without number had been waged west of the Euphrates. Their 
devastating campaigns had extended even to the islands of the Medi- 
terranean. Lands had been pillaged and nations carried into captivity. 
In B. C. 854, according to Sayce’s chronology, or sixty years earlier 
according to the accepted chronology, Shalmaneser had defeated a 
confederation, headed by Benhadad of Damascus, including Ahab of 
Israel; and later in his reign he destroyed the forces of Hazael, Ben- 
hadad’s successor, and extorted tribute from various princes, among 
others, Jehu. Fourteen years after Jeroboam’s death, Menahem, king 
of Israel, paid tribute to Assyria. A few years later, Hoshea, the vas- 
sal of Assyria, was placed on Israel’s throne. <A few years later, Sar- 
gon carried the ten tribes into captivity. . 

3. Assyria and Israel.—Israel had almost passed the bounds of the 
divine forbearance. Never before had the nation, seemingly, reached 
such degradation. Humanly speaking, everything had been done to 
bring the people to a consciousness of their perilous situation. Proph- 
ets had pleaded in kind tones; they had denounced with inspired 
severity. Already it had been foretold that destruction was im- 
pending. Yet with every such announcement there went the prom- 
ise that repentance and a turning to Jehovah would avert the ter- 
rible sentence. Their entire past history was an illustration of this 
principle. But Israel was so sunken, so corrupt, that the prophets 
who would warn and plead were compelled to flee. Was the divine 
power exhausted? Was it not necessary that at such a time extraordi- 
nary measures be adopted? Once more, in a manner never before 
tried, Jehovah will show this hardened nation that he is a loving and 
compassionate God, that whatever judgments may have been an- 
nounced he will repent, if those who are at fault will but return to 
him. One more chance is given them. A second and no less impor- 
tant truth is also to be taught them: Israel is not the only object of the 
divine love. Israel truly is the chosen people, but if she continue in 
her wickedness, she shall be rejected, and in her place another shall be 
substituted. 

A prophet is sent to a foreign city, not chiefly for that city’s sake, 
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but for the sake of Israel. Fear and repentance bring salvation—this 
is the theme of our Book, the key to a correct understanding of the 
events narrated in it. Let us, at this point, keep in mind the canon, 
that the miraculous events of Scripture were intended primarily for. 
the times in which these events took place. Believing, then, that for 
the Israel of Jonah’s time the wonderful events narrated in this Book 
were intended, and that they were intended to serve as still one more 
indication of divine love and inercy, a warning which, if heeded, might 
even have prevented the ejection of the nation, we see in the choice of 
Nineveh, as the city in connection with which the lesson should be 
taught, and in the choice of this particular time, ev¢dence which, while 
in itself it does not prove, may at least be allowed to favor the historic- 
al truth of these events. Pious Israelites knew well that corruption 
meant destruction, that the idolatry and wickedness of their age, unless 
there was repentance, must be followed by punishment and even annihi- 
lation. Past history taught them that God used foreign nations as the 
instruments of judgment. Men like Jonah, aside from inspiration, 
could not fail to recognize in Assyria the “rod divinely appointed for 
execution of judgment.” The attention of all was directed toward this 
empire. It had been rising gradually. It had been mercilessly crush- 
ing every nationality with which it came into contact. It was, with- 
out a doubt, the terror of every Israelite, even in the midst of this tem- 
porary period of prosperity. The capital of this empire, known so 
well, and so soon to come into deadly encounter with Israel, was 
chosen by Jehovah to serve as an example of his clemency. A time 
was taken, which, as we regard it, was the only time that would have 
been in any respect appropriate. And can we doubt the wisdom ot 
the divine choice, when we consider how powerful must have been the 
influence of these events, when they became known, upon the people 
of Israel? The announcement that by Jonah, their own. prophet, 
Nineveh, her king, nobles; and people, had been brought to repent- 
ance, and the promulgation of the miraculous events connected with 
this missionary journey—how must the hearts of Israel have been stir- 
red. Yet where are the records of such an influence, it will be asked. 
What was said in a former article,* touching the absence of any record 
of the Ninevites’ repentance, may be said here: ‘‘ While reference to it 
would gladly have been welcomed, and allusions to it in the later proph- 
ets might naturally have been expected, the absence of both may be 
explained.” And yet we are not prepared to grant that no record ot 
it has been preserved. As such a record we regard the Book of Jonah. 


*O. T. Student for November, 1883, pp. 71, 72. 
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It is nothing more or less than a testimony, that during long centu- 
ries this wonderful event was handed down from mouth to mouth, and 
this being true the influence it exerted cannot be over-estimated. Did 
it produce the desired result? In the case of the nation, no; nor did 
many of the expedients tried by God succeed, at least to outward ob- 
servation; but who will dare to say that, influenced by this unique and 
historical object-lesson, many individuals did not see the evil of their 
ways and turn to Jehovah? 


II. GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. 


There are found in the Book many allusions of a geographical and 
historical nature, which go far to prove the reality of the events with 
which these allusions are connect-d. Some of them deserve at least a 
brief mention. 

I. Nineveh’s Size-—We read in I11., 3: “Now Nineveh was an ex- 
ceeding great city of three days’ journey.” Whatever interpretation be 
taken of the last clause, “of three days journey,” the great size of the 
city was so well known, and bore so important a part in the narrative, 
that the writer feels called upon to make special mention of the fact. 
Its great size is attested by later writers and by contemporaneous 
monuments. In the time of Jonah, as well as in that of Nahum and ° 
Zephaniah, Nineveh was viewed not as a separate city, but as a dis- 
trict, the capital of the Assyrian empire. Under this title were in- 
cluded Kouyunijk, Nimroud, and at a later time Khorsabad. The 
district thus designated was of sufficient size to accommodate six or 
seven hundred thousand people, the number implied in the calculation 
made in the last verses of chapter Iv. 

2. Nineveh’s Wickedness.—We read in 1., 2: “ Preach against Nine- 
veh, for her wickedness is come up before me.” The historical truth 
of this allusion is not difficult to show. “Their own records furnish 
proofs in abundance ; the very boasts in which they gloried were, in 
the eyes of the pious Hebrews, their strongest condemnation—their 
bloody triumphs and relentless massacres, their unsparing devasta- 
tions, and insatiable pillage. They were, therefore, called by contem- 
porary prophets destroyers and ravagers, lions murdering for their 
whelps, and filling their dens with ill-gotten prey, plunderers piling up 
endless treasures of silver and gold and costly store, overweening crim- 
inals who, impiously exceeding their divine commission in dispensing 
retribution, devour the wealth of innocent nations, and rise up in re- 
bellion against God himself as his enemies and haters; while Nineveh 
was described as the town of blood replete with fraud and violence, 
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and spreading misery over the whole earth, as the shameless seducer | 
ruining nations by her witcheries, and as the abode of giddy conceit, 
unblushingly protesting, ‘I and none beside me.’’* 

3. The Mourning of Cattle.—We read in 111, 8: “ But let man and 
beast be covered with sackcloth and cry mightily unto God.” This 
mourning of cattle is shown to have been an Asiatic custom (Herodo- 
tus IX., 24), the same signs being made both for penitential mourning 
and mourning for the dead. The cattle here referred to were the do- 
mestic animals, such as oxen, sheep and goats,—those between which 
and man there is always a close connection. Further consideration of 
this remarkable passage belongs to the commentary. 

4. The Ninevites’ Violence-—We read in Ul., 8: “Yea, let them 
every one turn from his evil way and from the violence that is in their 
hands.” This, as is seen from the passage above, was Nineveh’s beset- 
ting sin, developed during centuries of unresisted and insolent aggres- 
sion in her wars of conquest. 

Now, do not these particulars, known to be true, go to prove the 
truth of the book in which they are stated? Or shall we say, with a 
distinguished scholar: ‘All that they show is the conformity of vari- 
ous points with the known facts of history. It is quite possible, for 
aught that belongs to the geographical or historical notices in question, 
that the story of Jonah going to Nineveh and traveling through it for 
three days, partakes largely of the fabulous. The legendary and par- 
abolical may be conformed to veri-similitude. A careful writer will 
assuredly refrain from violating the probable or running counter to 
facts, manners, and customs, as far as they come in his way. To make 
a story agree with history and geography whenever it touches on their 
respective regions is one thing; to convert it into true history is an- 
other.”t No stronger presentation of the other side of this argument 
could be made ; but is it convincing? (1) It is granted that they show 
a conformity of various points with the known facts of history ; now 
(2) if it were beyond question that the Book is legendary and parabol- 
ical, it can be understood how, in spite of this legendary character, it 
should contain certain minute allusions such as those referred to; but 
when the historical character of the Book is in dispute, when, as may 
fairly be claimed, there is at least as much to be said, aside from this 
argument, in favor of the historical reality, as against it, we claim that 
the presence of geographical and historical allusions, so distinct, so 
definite and so important as these, favors, we do not use the word 
proves, the historical side. And (3) granting with Dr. Davidson that 
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‘a careful writer will assuredly refrain from violating the probable or 
running counter to facts, manners, and customs, as far as they come in 
his way,” it would nevertheless be difficult to affirm that the author of 
the Book of Jonah was a careful writer, if, with Dr. Davidson, we, at the 
same time grant (a) that the character of Jonah is a mystery, (0) that 
the long and toilsome journey to Nineveh has much improbability con- 
nected with it, (c) that the result attributed to the preaching of an Is- 
raelite stranger presents something of the incredible, (d) that the omis- 
sion of the name of the Assyrian king is singular, (e) that the prophet’s 
being in the fish’s belly so long without harm is a peculiar prodigy. 
Some writers of fiction may be careful writers, but this surely cannot 
be predicated of one who deals so largely in the singular, the mysteri- 
ous, the improbable, the incredible, as, according to such critics, our 
author is supposed to do. (4) If, as has been granted, the Book in its 
present form is the work of an author living long after the events had 
transpired, at a time when Nineveh had ceased to be, when the rela- 
tions existing between nations had entirely changed, when Israel her- 
self was no longer a nation, but a scattered people, we may, with con- 
fidence, recognize in these apparently incidental, but really fundament- 
al references,—at the same time characteristic of the narrative, and 
essential to its correct understanding, evidence of great value in de- 
termining the question of historical reality. 


III. JONAH’s Mission. 


The foreign mission which really constitutes the subject of the Book, 
when correctly interpreted and duly appreciated, is evidence of the 
reality of the events with which it is connected. This has been, in 
part, anticipated. Let us, however, consider this mission briefly from 
two standpoints :— 

1. The Divine point of view.—As has been stated, Jonah’s mission to 
Nineveh was intended chiefly for the sake of Israel. In the low and 
hardened condition of the Israelites the divine wisdom adopted a plan, 
not entirely new, yet possessing elements of a peculiar character. 
These wonderful events are designed to show that although Israel has 
disobeyed every divine command, and deserves utter destruction for ° 
this disobedience ; and although this destruction has, indeed, already 
been announced, nevertheless, if she will but repent, ske may yet be 
saved. They also imply that the power of Jehovah, Israel’s God, is felt 
among other nations, and that Israel, although the most cherished ob- 
ject of the divine love is not the only object. Israel’s own prophet, 
Jonah, held in scorn by Israel herself, is sent to a city, the most 
haughty, the most worldly, the most wicked of all cities ; a city of 
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which Israel stood in greatest terror. At the warning of this stranger, 
one of a nation held by them in contempt, they listen, tremble; and, in 
sack-cloth and ashes, with loud wailing on the part of man and beast, 
from king to beggar, they repent. But this is not all. This wicked- 
ness had ascended to heaven before Jehovah ; the edict had gone forth 
that within a definite time the city should be destroyed. A failure to 
fulfill this judgment would disgrace the prophet, and seemingly dis- 
honor God. Yet because it had repented the city was saved, even 
in spite of the prayers and sorrow of the prophet through whom the 
sentence had been pronounced. The end is not yet reached. To 
make the lesson still more clear and impressive, the divine teacher and 
father deigns to show the basis on which rests this great principle, that 
repentance brings salvation. Most beautifully he teaches that this 
basis is the dove and compassion which is felt by him for humanity. 
As we believe, the teaching of prophets, whether by word or by action, 
was intended by God primarily for the age in which these prophets 
lived. Of the secondary fulfilment of prophecy, of a secondary use of 
prophetic teaching, this is not the place tospeak. May we not, there- 
fore, see a close connection, a peculiar relation between the purpose of 
this mission and the period in which it was executed? It was a warn- 
ing which Israel could not fail to understand, whether she heeded it or 
not. That the interests of Nineveh were also considered cannot be 
doubted, but they were secondary. 

2. The human point of view.—The divine call is not always ex- 
pressed in words. Abram was called by God to leave Ur of the Chal- 
dees. There were, however, considerations from the human stand- 
point which accompanied and, in part, constituted the call. This was 
true also of Jonah. The word of the Lord came to him. But in what 
way? The question as to the degree of intimacy existing at different 
periods between the Israelites and their neighbors, both those near at 
hand, and those who were more remote, has as yet received no satis- 
factory treatment. That of Ka/isch, while in many respects admira- 
ble, has peculiar defects. We do not refer to the question of the 
law on this subject, but rather to the question of the facts in the 
case. When we recall the story of Ruth the Moabitess; when we 
study the life of David and note, that once when in trouble, he left his 
parents in the care of Moab, that he received kindness at the hands of 
the king of Ammon, that, while hiding in the cave of Adullam, he col- 
lected about him men of all kinds and of various nations, that he dwelt 
some time with the Philistines in Gath, that to him foreigners re- 
mained attached when his own kin had deserted him, that he was in 
most intimate friendship with Hiram king of Tyre ; when we follow the 
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history of Solomon, as well as that of many later kings; when we re- 
member that one Israelitish priest was called to anoint a Syrian king (1 
Kings xIx., 15), that a second was on terms of closest relation to the 
Syrian royalty (2 Kings VIII., 7-13), that a third “inveighed against 
Damascus and Pheenicia, the Philistines, and Edomites, Moab and 
Ammon, on account of their cruelties and iniquities with the same 
fervor and almost the same impressive terms of reproof, with which he 
denounced the trespasses of Judah and Israel (Amos L., II.)”—when 
these and many other cases are considered, is there anything in the 
relation of Israel to the outside world which does not favor a mission 
by a devoted prophet to such a nation as Assyria? 

Jonah’s was a bold, impulsive nature. He was a man of broad heart, 
of large aims. Inspired from above, impelled from within, he would 
undertake the task of improving morally this worldly, wicked city of 
Nineveh, to which all eyes were turned, and upon which all nations 
were dependent. The belief that all nations were at some time to 
serve one God, was not confined to the prophets of a later age. Was 
this not a natural thing todo? Was it, in any sense, strange that so 
glorious a thought should present itself to this enthusiastic soul? That 
it was possible, appears from the issue. That Jonah was the man to 
send, is clear from the fact that the work contemplated was in the end 
accomplished. God always chooses the right man. But it is asked: 
Is this not contradicted by his effort to escape from the presence of 
Jehovah when called to do the work, and by the anger and chagrin 
displayed when the mission proved successful? No. These facts but 
evidence more clearly the truth of the narrative, and this interpretation 
of it, as will be shown later. As it appears to the writer, (1) such a 
mission would not have been undertaken by a man living 400-600 B. 
C., because at that time the attitude of the Jews toward foreigners had 
undergone a radical change. At this period that freedom of inter- 
course, that friendly intimacy, that general interest was a thing of the 
past. (2) Such a mission in all its scope could not even have been 
conceived by a writer living at that age. Consequently (3) it took 
place in the age to which it is attributed, an age in every respect suit- 
able ; and having taken fast hold of the people for whose instruction it - 
was primarily intended, it was handed down from generation to gen- 
eration; and, being an historical fact, a writer of this later age, while 
he could not have conceived such a mission, can and does formulate it 
in writing. The fact of such a mission is, therefore, not only perfectly 
credible, but strictly consistent with the spirit and custom of this early 
age. Taking this fact in connection with a second, which we have 
conceded, and which we think can be proven, viz., that the Book in its 
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present form is the work of a writer living long after the events them- 
selves had transpired, there seems to be clear evidence of the historic- 
al truth of the Book. 

There still remain five lines of evidence which deserve attention : 
(1) Jonah’s refusal to obey the divine call; (2) his chagrin at the success 
of his own mission; (3) the relation of the Hymn of Thanksgiving 
(chap. Ill.) to the Book; (4) the general lack of unification character- 
istic of the Book, and its abrupt close ; (5) the standpoint of the writer 
of the Book. These will be taken up in a fourth paper. 


DID EZRA WRITE OR AMEND ANY PORTION OF THE PEN- 
TATEUCH ? 
By Rev. R. P. Steppins, D. D., 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


It has become so common with a recent school of critics to attribute 
the authorship of an important portion of the Pentateuch to Ezra, and 
the opinion is affirmed with such emphasis and assurance, that a de- 
mand is made upon scholars to inquire whether these things are so. 
There is but one source of evidence on this subject to which an appeal 
can be made, and by whose evidence all inquirers must abide. This 
source is the accounts which we have in writings contemporaneous 
with him of what Ezra did as priest and ruler in Jerusalem, after the 
return from the captivity. I say “contemporaneous” with him, for 
traditions which were not written till five centuries afterward are 
utterly worthless in deciding such a question as this. 

Is there, then, any authentic historical evidence that Ezra composed 
a single new law, or remodelled an old one? This question answered, 
the relation of Ezra to the so-called law of Moses, or the Pentateuch 
as we have it to-day, is settled. Settled, I say, unless men will forsake 
historic proof for baseless guesses and vague tradition. The Books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah contain all the history that is at all reliable of the 
time, the character, and the work of Ezra. The extant Jewish litera- 
ture between the time of Ezra and the Christian era, more than four 
centuries, says not a word of Ezra, or of his having anything to do with 
the law as editor of the old document, much less of his being the author 
of any part of it. The worthies and authors of note of the Hebrews 
are mentioned by the author of Ecclesiasticus, or the Wisdom of Jesus, 
the Son of Sirach, a work written about two centuries after the time of 
Ezra; but Ezra’s name is not mentioned, though Zerubbabel’s and 
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Joshua’s and Nehemiah’s are, and their good works are named. If 
Ezra at this early day had been reputed the author or even the reviser 
of the “law,” would his name have been omitted? Most surely not. 
The tradition is of much later origin. The later Jewish traditions are 
most of them as incredible as they are silly. . The stories in the Tal- 
mud about Ezra are too foolish to justify quotation, much less belief. 
The earliest recorded tradition is found in 2 Esdras xiv., 19-48. This 
book was written about the Christian era, not later than acentury after, 
probably. This tradition is the least extravagant of any that have 
come down to us, and may be quoted as giving the soberest guess of 
the time, respecting the work that Ezra did in the construction of the 
law. It is substantially as follows: As Ezra sat under an oak in the 
field, there came a voice out of a bush over against him, and said, 
“Esdras! Esdras!” and he said, “Here am I, Lord.” Then he said 
unto me, “I did reveal myself unto Moses in the bush, and talked with 
him and brought him to Mount Sinai, and told him many wondrous 
things; and these words shalt thou declare.’ Then I answered and 
said, “ Behold, Lord, I will go as thou hast commanded me.” “The 
world is set in darkness, for thy law ts burnt... .But, if I have found 
grace before thee, send the Holy Ghost into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world since the beginning, which was writ- 
ten in the law, that men may find thy path, and that they which live in 
the latter days may live.” And he answered me, saying, “Go thy way, 
gather the people together, and say unto them that they seek thee not 


for forty days. But look thou, and prepare thee many tables of the - 


box-tree, and take with thee five scribes which are ready to write 
swiftly ; and I shall light a candle of understanding in thine heart, 
which shall not be put out till the things be performed which thou 
shalt begin to write ; and, when thou hast done, some things thou shalt 
publish, and others thou shalt show secretly to the wise. Begin to 
write to-morrow.” And he gathered the people, and said, “Let no 
man come unto me now, nor seek after me these forty days.” So‘he 
took five men, and went into the field and remained there; and the 
next day a voice called me, saying, “Open thy mouth, and drink that 
I give thee todrink.” Then I opened my mouth, and he reached me 
a full cup like water ; but the color was like fire. And I took it and 
drank, and my heart uttered understanding, and wisdom grew in my 
breast, for my spirit strengthened my memory; and my mouth was 
opened, and shut no more; and the five men wrote the wonderful vis- 
ions of the night that were told. In forty days, they wrote two hun- 
dred and four books. And, when the forty days were fulfilled, the 
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Highest spake, saying, “The first that thou hast written publish openly, 
all may read it ; but the seventy last, only the wise may read.” And 
I did so. 

Bizarre as the whole account is, and unintelligible as most of it is, 
two things are clear. The old Mosaic Law was lost by burning: it 
was restored, recovered by the miraculous influence of the cup of 
which he drank upon his memory, whereby he recalled it all, and dic- 
tated it to these five writers. These two points in the confused tradi- 
tion as here recorded seem clear. Ezra dictated no new law: he reci- 
ted the old law which was burned, and the five scribes wrote it down. 
This tradition does not therefore show that the Pentateuch was the 
work of Ezra, either in whole or in part, but that Ezra wrote it out 
from memory, a conjectured way of accounting for its preservation 
from the wrecks of the captivity. At this period, tradition did not at- 
tribute the authorship of the law to Ezra, but only its engrossment 
from memory ; and, to render it credible that his memory could recall 
it all, he is said to have drunk of a miraculous cup from the hand of 
the Lord. That the “law” here spoken of was not a fragment of the 
Mosaic code enacted at Mount Sinai, but our whole Pentateuch, is evi- 
dent from Ezra’s declaring that he “would write all that Lath been done 
in the world since the beginning, which are written in thy law.” Gen- 
esis is well described in this clause. Ina word, this earliest tradition 
of the relation of Ezra to the Mosaic Law, or Pentateuch, is that it was 
miraculously recalled to his mind, and written down, word for word, as 
he repeated it, during forty days. There is not a hint that he added 
anything to the original document, or changed anything in it. The 
only reasonable conclusion is, therefore, that the scribes, the Jewish 
scholars in the neighborhood of the Christian era, believed in the ex- 
istence of the Pentateuch defore the time of Ezra, and attributed to 
him its rescue from oblivion by a miraculous quickening of his memory. 
It is much more credible that the law was composed in the Mosaic age 
than that it was restored by such an agency. 

-The next account of Ezra’s relation to the law is found five hundred 
years earlier in the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. Without discussing 
the authenticity, genuineness, or age of these books, let it be assumed 
that they were composed in the period to which they relate, and that 
the accounts which they contain are substantially correct. What do 
we find in these books respecting the doings of Ezra? About eighty 
years after Zerubbabel led his colony back to Judea, and about sixty 
years after the new temple was built and dedicated, and during which 
period they had worshipped, “as it is written in the law of Moses, the 
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man of God,” or “as it is written in the dook of Moses,” Ezra appears 
with an additional colony. He is described as a ready scribe in the 
law of Moses, which the Lord God of Israel had given. Unquestion- 
ably, this is the same law as had been observed by the colony under 
Zerubbabel, and which directed the worship in the new temple,—the 
special services of the priests and Levites, the kind and quality and 
time of offering of sacrifices, the feasts, and the manner of their observ- 
ance. And we read that ‘Ezra had prepared his heart to seek the law 
of the Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judg- 
ments,” or, as it may be rendered, “lawand right.” This was the busi- 
ness of a scribe,—to apply himself to a study of the law (and this is 
the meaning of the original text in this place), and to instruct the peo- 
ple in it. This, it seems, “Ezra had prepared his heart” for, and re- 
solved to do. Nothing is said or hinted here of his having “prepared 
his heart” to give a new code of laws to the colonists, or to add any- 
thing to the old code, but simply to expound to them the law of Moses, 
then in their hands. 

This same Ezra appears to have been authorized by the Persian 
king, Artaxerxes, to act, to some extent at least, as governor of the 
colony at Jerusalem. And he is directed “to judge all such as know 
the laws of thy God,” and “to ¢each them that knew them not,” and 
“whosoever will not do the law of thy God, let him be punished.” 
The existence of a law of some kind is here referred to ; and the spe- 
cific requirements of it mentioned in the next chapter are all found in 
the book of the law of Moses, the Pentateuch. Ezra is not spoken of 
as making any laws, but of observing laws already in existence ; and 
all these laws are in the Pentateuch. 

He finds the people transgressing many of the “commandments” of 
God, for which he most fervently invokes pardon of the Lord. He 
then exhorts the people to put away their heathen wives whom they 


had taken “contrary to the commandment of God,” and “let it be done — 


according to the law,” which law is found in Deut. vii., 3. 
At this point, Ezra disappears from the history for about thirteen 
years ; and the return and acts of Nehemiah fill the first seven chap- 


ters of the Book of Nehemiah. It should be observed that no law is: 


spoken of, but the “commandments and the statutes, and the judg- 
ments which the Lord commanded his servant Moses.” No reference is 
made to Ezra or any law of Ezra; and the history is occupied with an 
account of the repairs made in the walls of Jerusalem, and the opposi- 
tion that was made to the work. And, when the walls were finished, 
Nehemiah “found a register of the genealogy of them which came up 
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at the first with Zerubbabel,” which is inserted in the history. But 
up to this date there is no hint that Ezra gave any laws or amended the 
old ones “written tn the book of Moses.” 

But now, when the walls are finished, and in the seventh month the 
feast of Tabernacles was come, “the people ask Ezra, the scribe, who 
again appears in the history, to bring the book of the law of Moses,” 
which the Lord had commanded Israel (undoubtedly, the same book 
used at the dedication of the new temple, about eighty years before, 
Ezra vi., 18); “and Ezra brought the law....and he read therein... . 
from morning until midday before the men and the women and those 
that could understand, and the ears of all the people were attentive to 
the book of the law, and Ezra, the scribe, stood upon a pulpit of wood, 
and Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people,..and, when he 
opened it, all the people stood up, and Ezra blessed the Lord the great 
God, and all the people answered, Amen, amen, with lifting up of 
hands.” 

Ezra, however, was not the only interpreter of the law. He had 
help in reading, and thirteen persons are named as assisting him, “and 
also the Levites, to cause the people to understand the law. .. .So they 
read in the book of the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading. And Nehemiah and Ezra, the 
priest, the scribe, and the Levites that taught the people, said unto all 
the people, This day is holy unto the Lord your God. And on the second 
day were gathered together the chief of the fathers of all the people, the 
priests and the Levites unto Ezra, the scribe, that they might instruct 
in the words of the law. And they found written in the daw which the 
Lord had commanded by Moses that the children of Israel should dwell 
in booths in the feast of the seventh month, and that proclamation 
should be made in all their cities to bring branches of trees to make 
booths as zt ts written” (Lev. xxiii., 40). “And, day by day, he read 
in the book of the law of God from the first day to the last day, and they 
kept the feast according to the manner” (Lev. xxiii., 36), or as the cus- 
tom was. 

Now was the time and this the place, if ever, for Ezra or the histo- 
rian to reveal that Ezra was the author of this law, called the Jaw of 
God by Moses; and that this “book of the law,” called “ the book of the 
law of Moses,” was the book of a law given by Ezra; that Ezra, the 
chief reader of the law, was the maker of the law; that Moses made 
no laws, and that all accounts and traditions to that effect were idle 
tales. But no such claim is made by Ezra, or his historian, on an oc- 
casion of greatest interest to the people. Nay, he and his historian 
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attribute the authorship of this book and these laws to Moses, and to 
him only and always. There is no discrepancy in the testimony, both 
when the historian speaks and when Ezra speaks. There is a collu- 
sion, or both speak the truth. A choice must be made between these 
alternatives. There is no other conclusion to be reached. Here is a 
most barefaced falsehood, or Moses wrote or caused to be written these 
laws which were read, unless further on in the history the riddle is ex- 
plained and the deception justified. 

A brief examination, therefore, of what remains of the history of this 
period, must now be made. 

About fifteen days after the reading of ¢he law which the Lord had 
commanded Moses, as just narrated, the people assembled again, “and 
they” (the scribes named before) “stood up in their place, and read 
in the book of the law of the Lord their God; and the Levites stood 
upon the stairs, and cried with a loud voice unto the Lord their God, 
saying,.... Thou camest down upon Aount Sinai and spakest with the 
people, and madest known unto them thy holy Sabbath, and com- 
mandedst them precepts, statutes, and laws, by the hand of Moses, thy 
servant....Nevertheless, they were disobedient and rebelled against 
thee, and cast ¢iy daw behind their backs... . Therefore, thou deliver- 
edst them into the hand of their enemies,.... that thou mightest bring 
them again unto ¢hy daw.” Can it be doubted that the law here spok- 
en is the same as that previously mentioned as being read and “ writ- 
ten in the book of the law of Moses?’ And, further on, we read that 
“the people, separating themselves from the people of the lands unto 
the law of God,....enter into a curse and into an oath to walk in 
God's law, which was given by Moses, the servant of God.” 

No hint is given as yet that the “law” which was read, and disobe- 
dience to which was the cause of the captivity, was in any sense or any 
degree the work of Ezra or his companions ; but it is said to have been 
given at Sinai by the hand of Moses. . 

When the ceremony of consecrating the new walls and the temple 
was performed, “they read zx the book of Moses, in the audience of the 
people,” the passage respecting .“the Ammon‘te and Moabite,” to be 


found in Deut. xxiii., 3, 4; “and, when they heard the law, they sepa- . 


rated from Israel all the mixed multitude.” 

Such is the testimony of Ezra and Nehemiah and their historian re- 
specting the author of the “law,” of which so much is ‘said in these 
Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. . It is everywhere attributed to Moses 
when its author is spoken of, and is said to have been given in or at 
Mount Sinai. No hint, direct or indirect, is anywhere given in all this 
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history that Ezra had anything to do either with writing, arranging, or 
revising these laws, or collecting scattered statutes in a book, called a 
book, or the book, of thé law given by Moses. 

Such is the teaching of history, whether reliable or unreliable, re- 
specting the relation of Ezra, the scribe, to the Pentateuch. He was 
one of many readers and interpreters of it,and nothing more. He did 
not write it, he did not revise it, he did not re-arrange it. Not a line of 
historic evidence is found sustaining any such assumption. The tradi- 
tions to that effect are modern and grotesque, bizarre, miraculous, and 
incredible. 

If we cling to the results which true historical criticism reaches, the 
hypothesis, so often announced as an incontrovertible fact, is as unsub- 
stantial as the “ baseless fabric of a vision,” and should disappear for- 
ever from the pages of all sound criticism. 

{Reprinted, at the author's request, from The Unitarian Review, of September, 1883.] 


AN EXEGESIS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
By Rev. B. F. Suvpson, A. M., 
Jacksonville, Il. 


There is perhaps no portion of Scripture so familiar to the common reader as 
this Psalm—and yet there is none to which he turns more frequently, nor in which 
he finds more that is encouraging, helpful, and fresh. With the careful student 
this is yet more emphatically true. To him each new examination reveals addi- 
tional phases of simple yet sublime sentiment, and of chaste yet elegant expres- 
sion, such as are quite inexhaustible. 

In acritical examination of the piece, we naturally begin by considering its 
claim to a place in the canon of Scripture. In what does this claim consist? We 
find, in the first place that its inscription is ny “19; which the best authori- 


ties translate a Psalm of David. As far, then, as the inscription bears any cer- 
tainty of being correct, it points to a Davidic origin for the Psalm. Allowing 
David to be an inspired author, this points to a just claim for the canonicity of 
the production. With this agrees the internal structure of the writing itself; its 
sentiments and forms of expression being such as are known to be characteristic 
of the great Psalmist. To this, again, may be added the fact that the general 
agreement of critics has admitted the genuineness of the Psalm, in accordance 
with the traditionsry testimony. Some would find references to this Psalm in 
such passages of the New Testament as John x., 14, where the “ good shepherd ”’ is 
speaking, or in John vuit., 35, where the Son is said to abide in the house forever. 
Possibly the occurrence of the same words here may be merely accidental. Oth- 
erwise, we may consider our Lord’s reference to or quotation from the Psalm to 
be a sanction of its truth and authority. 

It will thus be seen that while any direct proof of the canonicity of this Psalm 
may be wanting, yet the circumstantial proof in its favor is both wéighty and 
cumulative. 
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The discussion of the question of canonicity has, of necessity, in part antici- 
pated the matter of the authorship of this Psalm. This, however, is really a sep- 
arate question. To establish the authorship of a piece of writing by an inspired 
man may be a fair proof of its canonicity, but to show that a writing holds a legit- 
imate place in the canon decides nothing as to its authorship. The inscription, 
already referred to, must be attributed to very early writers, at least, if it is not 
from the pen of the composer himself. There is good evidence that these inscrip- 
tions are in a large measure correct. Here it must be accepted as comparative 
proof. The correctness of this inscription is upheld by the position of the Psalm 
itself. 

It is found in a collection which are allowed to have been composed by the Poet 
King, and this favors its ascription to him. When we add to these evidences the 
fact that the whole tenor of the Psalm is in keeping with the experiences of Da- 
vid’s life, and that dissevered from those experiences it loses the greater part of 
its significance, it would seem that we are forced to refer its composition to him 
who was the great sufferer as well as the sweet singer of Israel. 

There are, however, some objections to this view, two of which may be worthy 
of consideration. First, it is said that the smoothly-flowing style of the composi- 
tion is radically unlike the rapid and abrupt expression of David’s Psalms. But all 
writers vary their style in harmony with the subject of their composition. Why 
should not David? Who had more versatility than he? That he who combined 
in himself the functions and offices of shepherd, hunter, warrior, general, king, 
musician, poet, should be able to adapt himself in the matter of forms of expres- 
sion suited to different themes is just what one might have expected. Then, fur- 
ther, the style of any individual may change. Indeed, it must change with the 
changes of taste and temperament. The argument from style, therefore, is only 
measurably conclusive. It has no force when urged against weighty opposing 
evidence. It might be added here, that notwithstanding the smoothness and 
beauty of the style exhibited in this piece of composition, yet in unity and terse- 
ness it is not surpassed by any other piece in the Psalter. 

A. second objection is based on the use of the min FD in}jthe concluding 
stanza of the Psalm. It is assumed that this “house of Jehovah” must mean 
the temple which was not built until after David’s death. But the assumption is 
gratuitous. fis the generic Hebrew word for a dwelling, and may mean a 
hut, a house, or acastle. The more specific word for temple is 937; though na 
is sometimes used in that sense. But the Hebrew always thought. of God as 
dwelling in some particular place, and that place, whether a tent, a tabernacle, or 
a temple, might be called mn J)’, as Jacob called the place where he met with 
God ON P93, although it was not in a house of any kind. It is quite possible 
that, in this case, the Tabernacle is meant. It had ere this been erected on Mount 
Zion; in it was kept the ark of the covenant; at it the regular sacrifices were 
offered, and towards it devout Jews looked as the place where the Divine Pres- 
ence was manifested.* With such facts before us the objections to the earlier 
date of the Psalm lose their force. 

A more difficult question arises in regard to the time and place of the composi- 
tion. This, moreover, is an important point to settle, because whatever time we 


*See 1 Chron. XVI, 37, sq.; 2 Sam. v1., 17, and 1 Kings I11., 15. 
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decide on as the date of writing, will modify our view of the meaning of certain. 
portions of the Psalm. Four different theories attempt the solution of the ques- 
dion of time. The first of these makes it a production of the youthful poet while 
yet a shepherd at Bethlehem. The second places it at atime when David was 
fleeing from Saul. The third puts it at the time of Absalom’s rebellion. The 
fourth makes it the product of a retrospective view of life after the writer had 
passed into old age. Only a cursory review of these theories can be given. ; 

The arguments in favor of the first theory are the following : (1) the references. 
to pastoral life ; (2) the jubilant tone of the sentiment expressed ; (3) the simple 
and youthful appearance of the style. Plausible arguments on the surface, but 
superficial only. Would not the memory of that pastoral life be always fresh in 
the mind of the Psalmist ? Would it not be especially vivid in his declining years. 
when childhood seems nearer to the man than middle life? ‘‘ The thoughts of 
youth are long, long thoughts.’”’ As to the jubilant tone of the sentiment, it is. 
sufficient to say that David’s life throughout had its seasons of joyous experience, 
between which days of darkness and trouble intervened. During any one of these 
seasons such an hymn as this might have been composed. The style is simple, 
indeed, but to whom belongs simplicity and directness of style, to the old man, or 
to the young? Does it not rather come from him who has been chastened by life’s. 
experiences? Readers will recall many authors who in younger life used an in-: 
volved and diffuse style, but who in later years learned to express their thoughts 
more simply and concisely. I think this may be taken as a general rule, so that 
the argument from simplicity is misapplied here. 

No shepherd-boy had passed through the experience which the production of 
this Psalm required. Says Thrupp, ‘‘ Youthful faith appreciates but does not 
contrast; the shepherd-boy in singing of God’s bounty would have forgotten the 
perils which he had encountered.” 

A second view would place the time at the close of Saul’s reign, when the fury 
of persecution had abated, and David dwelt safely in Gath and Ziklag. No spe- 
cial objection to this supposition can be raised, except that the tone of the pro- 
duction seems to accord better with other parts of the author’s life than with this 
part. We donot seem to see in this Psalm one who has just escaped from great. 
peril. Such an one would naturally be absorbed in memories of the immediate 
past, with its trials, or the immediate present with its relief. This writer is tak- 
ing a broader and calmer view of life. He sees its green pastures as well as its. 
dark valleys. Heis not standing on some near elevation of moderate altitude and 
trying to bend his gaze around cliffs and over other peaks that he may have a 
glimpse of the surrounding landscape; he is standing on a distant and lofty 
mountain-top and viewing at a glance the whole perspective of mountain, mead, 
and valley over which sunshine and cloud cast alternately their light and shade. 
David’s drill in the school of experience had not yet been sufficient to make him 
the author of such a work as this. 

Perhaps a more probable time of composition is during the period of Absalom’s 
rebellion. A measure of romance has been thrown around this view by making 
the place of the writing the city of Mahanaim, where the exiled king took refuge. 
From this mountain fastness he could view in all directions the wide sheep-ranges 
of the Jordan valley. On his way hither he had climbed through the dark valleys 
or gorges which cut athwart the mountains that flank the Jordan, and form paths 
of ascent from the valley. Here, too, was spread before the king a bountiful feast. 
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by his host B«rzillai. Thus we have gathered around this one place the scenes 
and circumstances which would easily suggest the two conceptions of a shepherd 
and an host, which compose the theme of the Psalm. This view is thus made 
peculiarly attractive; and there may be good grounds for adopting it. 

But the fourth view seems to involve on its side the best reasons urged in favor 
of the others, while it contains yet other points of support in which they are lack- 
ing. All these scenes could be recalled from a period of life which had advanced 
beyond them. They would be sure to return frequently to the mind of the aged 
seer as he rested quietly and securely in his riper years and saw his whole life- 
struggle pass before him like a panoramic vision. He now takes a broader view 
of life’s several experiences than he could have taken at any previous time. He 
sees things calmly now, and not under the pressure of affliction nor in the excite- 
ment of a recent delivery. He rises above particular events and surroundings and 
contemplates life as a whole, from the shepherd days of boyhood to its final con- 
summation. Ile recognizes now, as he could not when nearer to them, lines of 
golden light in the dark providences which had met him. He sees behind the 
cloud Jehovah’s hand that was leading him. In the severest straits he recognizes 
the bounty that supplies his wants, and he breathes forth as the refrain of a whole 
life’s experience those calm yet sublime experiences: Jehovah is my shepherd, I 
shall not want. He makes me lie down in fresh pastures....He prepares a table 
before me in the presence of mine enemies. In this goodness and mercy I will 
forever trust; and in His presence I will dwell continually. 

We come now to ask what was the occasion for the writing of this Psalm. It 
will be seen that our view of this must be modified by the view we take of the 
time and place of the composition. If it was written by the shepherd-boy, then it 
was probably an outgrowth of youthful buoyancy and hopefulness. But this view 
seems quite inadequate to account for much that is found in the Psalm. If it was 
written during either of his periods of exile and suffering it was probably dictated 
by a sense of the author’s personal frailty, and of his reliance upon Jehovah as a 
powerful and willing helper. If the time of its composition was the Psalmist’s 
more mature age it was a sort of retrospective reverie, including as its chief points 
an expression of gratefulness for divine aid bestowed in the past, and an assurance 
that the same assistance will be vouchsafed in the future. 

In treating of the question of authorship the matter of style was necessarily 
broached. Some additional features of this may now be considered more fully. 
The leading characteristics of David’s style have been given as the following: (1) 
Unity ; (2) Terseness; (3) Consecution. In the Psalm before us we have a very 
complete exhibition of these features. The piece is in two distinct parts; but 
these two parts are so entirely in harmony with each other, and unite so beauti- 
fully in the presentation of the one central thought of the whole Psalm that they 
intensify rather than detract from the integrity of the whole. The two pictures 
which compose these separate portions of the Psalm are in themselves subordinate 
units. We have, then, in this beautiful lyric a two-fold unity which favors its as- 
signment to the prince of Hebrew Psalmody. 

With respect to the matter of terseness we can scarcely conceive of a better ex- 
ample of that style than the one before us. Though among the shortest of the 
Psalms, it is not surpassed by any in the breadth and depth of thought. Its rich- 
ness of sentiment is literally inexhaustible. It is like a censor filled with all kinds 
of aromatic perfumes, and which exhales a new fragrance each time it is touched. 
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Each of the pictures which it holds up before us presents the broad perspective of 
a complete human life with all its internal conflicts and external influences, to- 
gether with a background of divine providence which sustains and controls the 
whole. Each separate sentence is pregnant with a wealth of thoughts among 
which we long to dwell as we pass on; and almost every word seems a charmed 
word because of its suggestions of truth and beauty. The consecution could not 
well be improved. Thought follows thought in the closest, most natural sequence. 
We might illustrate by quoting a few of its statements and inserting between 
them some of our common connectives, e. g., “‘ Jehovah is my shepherd (therefore) 
I shall not want, (for) he makes me to lie down in green pastures (and) he leads 
me,” etc. Thus it will be seen that every sentence, almost every word grows nat- 
urally out of the one that precedes it; and in turn suggests its successor. This 
consecution, moreover, is in the order of a true development. Each succeeding 
sentence is an advance on the preceding and the impression of the whole is that 
of thought advancing to a climax. 

In a general way the style may be said to be fresh, vigorous, and beautiful, and | 
admirably adapted to the theme which it presents. It is a style which without 
any artistic adornment, receives a fairer adorning from the feelings which it por- 
trays so vividly. 

That we may have the matter of this discussion more clearly before us, it may 
be well at this point to give a translation of the Psalm, which, being strictly lit- 
eral, shall be as accurate as possible. . 


1. “Jehovah is my shepherd, I shall (can) need nothing. 
2. In meadows of fresh grass He makes me to crouch down ; 
Beside waters of repose He guides me. 
3. My life He restores; 
He leads me in right paths, 
For His name’s sake. 
-4, Also when I walk in the valley of deep darkness I will not fear calamity, for Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff, they comfort me. 
5. Thou arrangest before me a table in the presence of my enemies; 
Thou anointest my head with oil; 
My cup is abundance. 
4. Only goodness and kindness shall pursue me all the days of my life; 
And I shail dwell in the house of Jehovah for many days.” 


We have thus in these brief strophes, or perhaps it would be better to say in 
two strophes and one concluding stanza, the most beautiful of all Hebrew lyrics. 
The thought is intensely practical, and the language strikingly in keeping with 
the sentiment which it expresses. The Great Shepherd, the bountiful Host, and 
the strong feeling of security which the poet felt when he conceived of himself as 
a sheep or a guest under such a Protector and Provider, are the three thoughts 
which are the key-notes of the corresponding divisions of the piece. It is an echo 
from the whole past life of the Psalmist concentrated in a focal point, and pre- 
sented in a word. 

Let us now, in the briefest possible manner, take up the examination of its sep- 
arate expressions. ‘“‘ Jehovah is my shepherd.” This figure of speech is appropri- 
ate only as employed by a Jew. To the Egyptians, as to others of the ancient peo- 
ples, the shepherd’s office seemed alow and menial one. But in Israel the shep- 
herd held the highest position. In fact, all were menials except the shepherds, in 
that nation during a good part of its history. The patriarchs were all shepherds. 
Rulers had that term applied to them as leaders of the people. In the higher 
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sense of a guide ‘and guardian it is frequently applied to Jehovah.* Thus beyond 
all priests and scribes and rulers, who in their sphere were called shepherds, the 
true Israelite felt himself continually a wanderer on this earth under the care of 
a heavenly shepherd. The full force of the figure could be felt only by him who 
had occupied the position of a shepherd, and who knew what was the relation of 
the flock to their keeper. But the historical facts of the case throw much light 
on the scene for us. The land where David had watched his flock was one of 
beautiful green valleys separated from each other by rugged and barren hills. 
The flock was often in danger of being starved in one of these narrow valleys 
when the herbage had all been consumed, or of dying from thirst by streams 
which ceased to flow in the dry season. To pass to another valley they must often 
encounter precipitous steeps from which they were liable to fall and be crushed 
to death. There were mountain torrents into which they would plunge to slake 
their thirst, and which would bear them away over steep cataracts, or into deep 
pools. There were wolves in the dark ravines, and robbers in the mountain- 
passes. Even lions and bears this poet shepherd had encountered while guarding 
his father’s flock; (see 1 Sam. xvit., 34). In such surroundings the shepherd’s 
vigilance must be untiring. He must have wisdom, courage, and strength. He 
must guide and protect his feeble charge, and must lead gently or bear in his 
bosom the weak ones. Says Robertson, “‘ these sheep are the companions of the 
shepherd’s daily life, for whose safety he stands in jeopardy every hour, and 
whose value is measurable to him not by force, but by his own jeopardy.”” He 
numbers them both morning and evening, touching each one with his rod as it 
passes in and out of the door of the fold, (Lev. xxvil., 32; Jer. Xxxtt., 13). 

Perhaps there is no class of individuals who have endured such hardships or 
performed such feats of hervic daring as have shepherds in caring for their flocks. 
Our Lord had probably a good knowledge of shepherd-life in Israel, and he de- 
scribes the true shepherd as one who gives his life for the sheep. - 

Now David, with all these facts before him, with a marked humility and confi- 
dence says, ‘‘I am the sheep and Jehovah is the Shepherd.” Or still more par- 
ticularly, as giving emphasis to his personal faith, he says, ‘‘ Jehovah is my Shep- 
herd.’? How natural, then, the conclusion from this as found in the immediately 
connected words, “I shall not, or cannot want.” This is a very strong form of 
expression. Perhaps a better rendering of “DMN N5 would be “I shall, or can, 


need nothing,” or, as we might say in colloquial phrase, ‘I shall need nothing at 
all.” The particle No expresses objective and absolute negation in contrast with 
ON which is subjective and conditional. The Sept. translates here by the strong 
negative oidév, the Vulgate has nihil, and Luther uses nichts. Similar expressions 
may be found in Deut. 11., 7, vim.,9; and Ps. xxxrv.,10. How strong is the 
writer’s confidence. The sheep lack nothing which the shepherd has power to 


provide. David’s shepherd has an ample store of provision and abundant strength’ 


to provide. 

“In meadows of fresh grass He causes me to crouch, beside waters of repose He guides 
me.” This is an enlargement of the preceding stanza. It describes the patient 
watch-care of the shepherd. He provides for every need. But food and drink and 


*See Gen. xLvii1., 15, where the words **the God who fed me” mean the God who fed me as a 
shepherd; also Gen. XLIx., 24; Ps. UXXXIII., 52, LXXX., 1; Is. xu., 11; Jer. xxx1., 10; Ezek. xxXxiv., 
11 Mic. 14. 
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rest are supplied at once. The phrase XU DN} means, literally, meadows of 


fresh sprouts. It is grass which has just sprung up, hence it is sweet to the taste 
and pleasant to recline upon. The word Mw) has a derived meaning here. Orig- 
inally it meant a dwelling. Or, perhaps, still more primarily, taking its deriva- 
tion from [RN (to rest) it meant any place where one could tarry and rest. Thus 
its most common signification came to be a tent in the wilderness, where the trav- 
eller sought rest and shelter. The writer probably recalled the view of some beau- 
tiful oasis, of which he must have known many in the Judean desert. How re- 
freshing such a spot must seem in the midst of a parched waste. On it is often 
found a large rock whose shadow gives protection from the scorching rays of the 
sun. At the base of this rock is found a small fountain of pure, cool water which 
oozes out of the soil, and is lost again in the sand ata short distance from its 
source. As far as the earth was moistened by this supply of water the grass 
would remain fresh and green the entire season. This, then, was indeed a dwell- 
ing place in the desert, and well deserved the name DIN3- Possibly the word ew 
which means to stoop or crouch down may refer to the posture which the animal 
assumes when grazing or drinking. (If so we would seem to have the composite 
idea of refreshment as ministered both by food and rest presented here as by a 
constructio pregnans). The waters of repose, or restfulness, may not be “still” 
waters as given in the common version. Calvin renders Mn3D 979 “gently flow- 
ing waters.” So De Wette, Hitzig and others. Such waters would be thought of 
as in contrast with the swift mountain streams, as full of danger for the sheep. 
But the character of the waters is not here explained, except that they ministered 
refreshment to the flock. They may be wells, or fountains, or cisterns, or troughs. 
From all of these the flocks drank refreshing waters, and it was a chief care of 
the shepherd that some of these means of watering should be had where he had 
his flock. As the Psalmist applied this to himself, the thought was that Jehovah, 
his shepherd, made ample provision for his wants, and then guided him to the 
place where the provision was found. 

‘* My life he restores.”” Rendering this as in the authorized version, ‘‘ He restor- 
eth my soul,” it would seem necessary to refer it directly to the writer, losing all 
view of the sheep which is being portrayed in relation to its shepherd. This will 
depend, however, on the meaning which we give to v5). This word seems to 


have had a significance, equivalent to that of wy or anima. It designates the 
vital principle or the animal life. It is used thus in Gen.1.,20, x1., 138, XxxXv., 
18; Judg. xvi., 30; Is. Lum.,12. It also signifies the seat of hunger and thirst, 
Prov. xxv., 25; Num. xx1., 5, and Deut. x1., 20. In some such sense it could 
be consistently used with reference to the famished life of the sheep. 

Secondarily, the reference would be to David himself. As the faint life of the 
sheep is restored by the new grass and fresh waters, so God’s mercies which are 
new every morning and fresh every evening continually restore the inward life of 
the servant of Jehovah. 

“* He leads mein right paths for His name’s sake.’’ Interpreting this primarily of 
the sheep we must not translate ‘paths of righteousness.’’ We may, 
however, render it paths of rightness, or straightness, which is more literally cor- 
rect. The conception is that of a smooth or even path by which the flock may 
travel over the heights or through the passes which lay between different places 
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of pasturage. Most paths were uneven or crooked, and so filled with danger. 
There is no difficulty, however, in the way of finding a secondary application to 
the case of the writer. It is as true in the sphere of morals as it is in mathe- 
matics that a straight line measures the.shortest distance between two points. 
The straight path was for David the best path to the goal of his moral life. In 
this path Jehovah led him ‘for His name’s sake.” That is God’s highest im- 
pulse to action,—for the honor of His ‘‘ name,”—for the glory of His character, 
-and that it shall be ‘to the praise of His glory.” 

** Also when I walk in the valley of deep darkness I will fear not calamity.” I 
would, by no means, be dogmatic with respect to the rendering of this verse. The 
above, however, seems to answer the demands of the case best. When one 
meadow is exhausted the sheep must be led onward to some new pasturage. But 
their path thither will be over rugged mountains and through dark and dangerous 
valleys. Into these ravines the sheep entered with much timidity. It is said that 
they had to be urged to enter them. They were infested with robbers and wild 
beasts, and it required the utmost vigilance on the part of the shepherd to protect 
his flock at such times. The rod and staff, which are probably two names for the 
one thing, designating it as the instrument which guides and protects, must 
-ever be extended over the feeble creatures lest they plunge into a pitfall or be car- 
ried away by an enemy. With these facts before us, the figure takes on a new 
beauty. It is a living picture of frail man beset with calamities yet upheld in 
‘them and guided safely through them by the hand of an Infinite shepherd. In 
every human life there are the “‘ valleys of deep darkness ” and despair, as well as 
‘the ‘‘ delectable mountains” of pleasure and hope. 

It narrows the thought too much to refer this to a view of death. There are 
gloomy valleys in life more intolerable than death itself. They are times when 
the past seems a failure, the present a burden, and the future a hopeless conflict, 
‘so that many a one chooses death as a release and says ‘‘it is less bitter than 
life.” The pathway of David’s life had been through some dark places no less 
gloomy than the wadys in the Palestinian hills. There had been enemies couched 
in the caves of the rocks on all sides of him; yet, even in such surroundings, as 
the sheep relied on the shepherd, so would he rely on the care and loving-kindness 
-of his leader. 

Now the picture of the shepherd and the sheep is withdrawn, and its counter- 
part is presented in a portrayal of the host and guest. 

“ Thou arrangest a table before me in the presence of my enemies.”’ Perhaps an al- 
lusion to David’s being entertained by Barzillai at Mahanaim when he was fleeing 
from Absalom. Stich language, at least, very naturally recalls that incident. 
Some, indeed, make this an argument in favor of placing the time of writing of 
the Psalm at that period. But the proof seems insufficient. David had ofttimes 


found protection from enemies, and may have recalled various incidents which — 


suggested this thought. 

In that country the host became responsible for the safety{of his guests. The 
Psalmist transfers this relation to Jehovah and those under his special care. 
When the host is a strong man his guests feel safe. So those who sit at Jehovah’s 
table sit securely though enemies give vent to their futile rage on all sides. 

But the host has another office. 

“* Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup is abundance” Literally we may ren- 
der “thou makest fat my head with oil,”’—a strong expression denoting the profu- 
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sion of the material. We find from the New Testament that this custom was per- 
petuated until later times. Our Lord once complained of the negligence of His 
host in not so ministering to him (Luke vi1., 46). DID stands by metonomy for 
what the cup contains. Perhaps it includes the whole feast—(see similar expres- 
sion in Ps. xv1., 5). This cup, he says, is abundance, or fullness. It continually 
satisfies, and yet so much is left over that he can have no apprehension of ever 
being in want. God’s promise admits of no measure, and leaves no room for 
need. How naturally, then, the concluding stanza grows out of this last reflection. 

“ Only goodness and kindness shall pursue me all the days of my life; and I shall 
dwell in the house of Jehovah for many days.” IX, originally affirmative has here a. 
restrictive sense. Enemies have been the writer’s pursuers heretofore; hence- 
forth he will be pursued by goodness and kindness. alone. I prefer the word 
“kindness ” to the more general term ‘‘ mercy,’’ as mercy is used more in an ab- 
stract sense. David is here under the care of a personal friend, and ‘“‘kindness’’ bet- 
ter expresses the personal favor. Note the use of the word 9759 (days of) my life, 


instead of saying-merely all my life. There may be some connection between this 
and the same words used at the close of the Psalm. The thought of the stanza 
may be, I shall have these favors all the days of my life, and those days shall be 
many. The derivation of the word Iw" is uncertain. As far as its form is 


concerned it may come from either au (to dwell) or 54y% (to return). The best 


authority seems to favor taking it from the latter of these. But if so, we should 
expect it to be followed by ON instead of 5. We cannot render “TI will return in 


the house of Jehovah.” Delitzsch seeks to avoid this by calling it a “‘ pregnant. 
construction ”—that is, a construction in which more is implied than whatis ex- 
pressed. So we might render ‘I will return and dwell in the house,” etc. The 
constructio pregnans is not unfrequently expressed in the poetical writings of the 
Hebrews, and it is quite possible that this explanation is the correct one. 

My translation of the last clause of the Psalm may not meet with general ac- 
ceptance. Perowne translates ‘for length of days.” So many others. The ob- 
jection to this is that it is not very accurate English. I have already suggested 
one meaning that the passage may bear as the counterpart of another clause in 
the same stanza, For my own part, however, I should prefer a more indefinite 
expression than that. Perhaps the familiar expression, ‘‘for many long days,’’ 
would convey the thought about as well as any. It may refer to the future as 
well as the present. Indeed, it seems best not to consider it as distinguishing 
between present and future as we do, but merely as expressing a certainty that 
for a great, indefinite length of time the Psalmist should remain a guest in the 
house of his great Host. 

Here, then, we have in so small a compass one of the completest, most finished 
poems that has ever been written. Perhaps we need not qualify it by calling it. 
one of the completest. Where has it any parallel? Probably no passage in liter- 
ature is so often read. None else has contributed so much of cheer and comfort 
to men. Nowhere in so small a compass do we find so much for thought and feel- 
ing to feed upon. And yet its treasures are not exhausted. Surely it is no pro- 
duction of inexperienced boyhood ; neither was it written in haste by one fleeing 
from an enemy. It is the product of matured experience, and it gives evidence 
both in its matter and structure of being laboriously wrought out by a master 
hand. The closest analysis can discern no flaw in its poetical structure; in the 
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beauty and sublimity of the thought; or in the perfect adaptation of the language 
to its thoughts and contents. Its spiritual lesson is ever fresh and has a contin-- 
ual application to the condition of men in this world. Man is a frail creature, 
with enemies and dangers on every hand. But no less an one than the Omnip- 
otent Jehovah has become his guide, supporter and protector, and under His care 
he need fear no harm, but expect only goodness and kindness and a safe habita- 
tion continually, 

Doctrinally it indicates the benevolent care of Jehovah, and encourages com- 
plete resignation to His will and entire trust in His wisdom and love. 

While constructed on the analogies of pastoral life in Judea, it was destined to 
be as universal as the needs of humanity, ‘and will be read and sung while there is 
ahuman mind to recognize a Supreme Guardian or a human heart to feel its. 
a of His care. 


ON THE STUDY OF ASSYRIAN, 
By Pror. D. G. Lyon, Pu. D., 
Hollis Professor of Divinity, Harvard University. 


DEAR Dr. HARPER: 

In fulfilling a promise to write you something on the study of the naught lan- 
guage, I choose the informal style of a letter. 

The value of Assyrian study is recognized by all. The full extent of that value 
cannot be computed until the thousands of inscriptions that still remain buried 
beneath the debris of ruined Assyrian and Babylonian temples and palaces have 
been recovered to science, and until both these and those already in the European 
museums are all deciphered and published. This task will require centuries. 

But the work already done in deciphering and publishing the Assyrian and 
Babylonian writings is sufficient to illustrate the nature and value of this work. 

_ For persons interested in Old Testament study there is no other external source 
so fruitful in illustration and exploration of the biblical text. The Assyrian story 
of the deluge, so strikingly similar to one of the two interwoven narratives of 
Genesis, and undoubtedly antedating the time of Israel’s national life, furnishes 
most welcome material for comparison. By the side of the biblical account of 
Sennacherib’s invasion we can now place the Assyrian account; we have indeed 
the very tablets on which the royal scribes recorded this campaign. The very ex- 
act sense for chronology, which was an Assyrian characteristic, has left us a long 
series of years, so arranged and with such historical notices that it may act as a 
measuring rod for contemporaneous Hebrew history. References in the Old Test- 
ament to Assyrian and Babylonian kings, religion and customs receive full expla- 
nation. The prophetic message, always taking its coloring from the time when ° 
it was uttered, becomes more intelligible than before. Many words, whose mean- 
ing was but half understood, become clear as noonday. 

For persons interested in the study of comparative religion and in the early his- 
tory of the human race, what priceless treasures are contained in the Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature! The full pantheon, with its deities of higher and lower 
degree, the doctrine of good and evil spirits, the systems of astrology and magic, 
afford material for more than a lifetime of study. The discovery that the Assyr- 
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jians had precisely the same conceptions concerning sin, sacrifice and forgiveness 
as existed among the Semitic people, and that their sacrificial system was also 
similar, enlarges our views of Semitic theology, and prepares us to investigate 
this theology in its older forms. The inscriptions give incidentally numerous his- 
torical notices of the nations of Western Asia, preserving, indeed, many national 
and tribal names, which had otherwise perished forever. There is no source so 
helpful for the geography of Western Asia in the pre-Christian centuries. The 
long lists of trees and plants, of metals and stones, of birds and insects, bring 
welcome material to the student of natural history. The architect and the sculp- 
tor find perhaps the forms which served the early Grecian artists as models. The 
complicated system of barter, trade anf commerce reveals its secrets in the in- 
scribed contract tablets, which were stored away in commercial centres by tens of 
thousands. 

That a subject so fruitful for the study of the Old Testament and of early his- 
tory and religion, commends itself to many of the best living educators, may be 
seen in the fact that, whereas, a very few years ago it had no representation in 
German universities, it is now offered in at least four, and that within five years 
it has found a place in the faculties of three American schools—-Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Harvard University and Johns Hopkins University. 

In the early stages of all new sciences many mistakes aremade. Hence it hap- 
pens that many of the Assyrian translations made ten years ago need correction. 
The recovery of fuller and better preserved texts, together with continued study 
and the adoption of a more scientific method, has advanced the science of Assyri- 
ology very much in the last decade. But the workers are still too few. There is 
need of many more, who shall not only make Assyriology a specialty, but who 
shall devote their study mainly to some branch of the great subject. Prof. Schra- 
der, of Berlin, is engaged chiefly with the history, and Prof. Delitzsch, of Leipzig, 
with the lexicography. Grammar, geography, botany, astronomy, astrology, relig- 
ion, trade, agriculture, war—each offer inviting work to enthusiastic students. 

But there are serious difficulties in the way of one who begins the study of the 
Assyrian language. As yet there is no satisfactory grammar nor dictionary. The 
dictionary which Norris began and left half finished, is now antiquated and out of * 
print. Of glossaries and grammatical explanations of texts the best are in Ger- 
man. One who should begin the study without a teacher would afterwards have 
to unlearn much that he had learned in the older books. That the task of acquir- 
ing the language without a teacher, however, is not impossible, I have seen 
proved in the case of a German peasant not less than forty-five years of age, who 
became so enamored of the subject that he made very considerable progress alone. 

The want of an alphabet is a grave difficulty and imposes on the student the 
necessity of committing to memory several hundred signs which represent sylla- 
bles, some of them half a dozen very different syllables. These signs are com- 
posed of wedges, some having a single wedge, some as many as fifteen or twenty. 
The wedge is the development of an original straight line. Many signs have only 
syllabic value. Others represent ideas, some are used both syllabically and ideo- 
graphically. In certain cases the likeness of the sign and the object signified can 
still be seen, and this discovery aids the memory. The Assyrian language is so 
very similar to the Hebrew, both in its vocabulary and its constructions, that when 
a student has mastered the signs representing syllables and ideas he has accom- 
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plished the main task. A little experience with a teacher will show him how he 
is to put this knowledge into practice. 

But the difficulty is in reality not half so great as it might seem. Of the signs 
used most often as syllables there are about one hundred. These are those which 
are underscored in Delitzsch’s Assyrische Lesestuecke. These learned, or even 
copied on a sheet of paper for convenient reference, the student is prepared to be- 
gin reading, and the other syllables and signs may be acquired gradually. Begin- 
ning with easy texts and proceeding to those more difficult, the student makes 
<daily visible progress, and in the course of a few weeks feels that he stands on firm 

‘ground. He sees order and beauty arise where before all seemed to him chaos. 

The Assyrians have left us some welcome helps to the reading of their language. 
We have what are known as syllabaries, collections of signs with syllabic and ideo- 
graphic values. Thus the same sign is explained in a syllabary as ila, ‘‘ god,” 
ON, and as shamd, “heaven,” In reading an inscription the context 


will show whether the sign has the one or the other ideographic value, or whether 
it has its very frequent syllabic value an. Parallel passages, which exist in large 
numbers, often aid us, one passage using a sign for an idea, the other spelling the 
word by syllables. Thus one text may use a certain sign to represent writing, 
while the other spells the word sha-ta-ru. 

Of more prominence are the pronominal suffixes, the conjunctions, the determi- 
natives, and the phonetic complements. In the absence of marks of punctuation, 
‘these all supply the lack. The suffixes to names, verbs and prepositions, and the 
enclitic connective ma , are soon learned, and they mark the ends of words. The 
«leterminatives are signs, for the most part, preceding and showing whether the 
following word represents a country, a mountain, a city, an animal, a stone, a man, 
a woman, etc. These determinatives are intended for the eye only, and help very 
‘much in dividing the text into clauses and sentences. The phonetic complement 
is used after a sign representing an idea, and is in reality the last syllable of the 
word represented. This is of particular value in cases where the same sign may 
represent more than one idea. There is a certain sign which represents both a 
weapon (kappu) and assistance (tukultu). If the sign is followed by the sylla- 
‘ble tu, there is no doubt which way we are to read. 

The greatest prerequisite to the study of the Assyrian (the Babylonian is the 
same language with very slight dialectical differences) is the knowledge of some 
Semitic language. Itis best that this language should be Hebrew, just the lan- 
guage with which most persons are acquainted. A knowledge of other Semitic 
tongues will also be a great aid. For a deep scientific study of the language one 
should also be acquainted with the best methods pursued in classical study. For 
a practical, working use of the language this is, however, not necessary. The 
greatest genius who has studied Assyrian, the lamented George Smith, knew little 


of the classics and little of Semitic,except Hebrew. A knowledge of German may 


be classed as second only to that of Hebrew. 

My conviction is that a Hebrew scholar, of average diligence and ability, can by 
concentrating his efforts for a few weeks, become master of the rudiments and 
place himself in a position to carry on the study independently. Some gentlemen, 
who have been working at the language only a short time, are now reading with 
evident pleasure and profit the beautiful annals of Assurbanipal, published in the 
fifth volume of the ‘“‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.” The study has, 
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in truth, such charms when a fair beginning has been made, that I have known 
more than one man who often pursued it beyond the hour of midnight. This was. 
perhaps not wise nor advisable, but it illustrates how fascinating the study may 
become. 


THE URIM AND THE THUMMIM. 


By Rev. S. F. HANcock, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


I. WHAT WERE THEY? 


The Urim and the Thummim were objects placed in the “ bréast-plate ” (UP. 


ornament) of the High Priest. No description of them is given in the Bible un-- 
der these names. What, then, were they? Conjecture has proposed various the-- 
ories, but conjecture gives no basis for faith. Scriptural probabilities need to be- 
found, and these, in the present case, favor the idea that they were simply the- 
twelve gems which the High Priest bore upon his breast, and which were engraved 

with the names of the twelve sons of Israel. 

Perhaps no other view than this would have gained force but for the impressioir 
which a first glance produces in the reading of the passage Ex. xxvuit., 30, ‘‘ and 
thou shalt put in the breast-plate of judgment the Urim and the Thummim,” etc.. 
These names, unmentioned before, seem to introduce new objects. Closer exam- 
ination, however, shows that this conclusion is by no means necessary, while the- 
doubtfulness of it is confirmed by the facts that when subsequently the Urim and 
the Thummim are mentioned, (Lev. vu11., 8), the twelve stones are not, and whem 
the stones are introduced again, (Ex. xx XIx., 10-13), the Urim and the Thummim 
are omitted, and this, too, in circumstances where such an important omissiom 
seems unaccountable. In Ex. xxvum., the successive statements harmonize with 
each other when their distinctive purpose is noticed, permitting naturally the in- 
troduction of the twelve stones again in verse 30 under the new designation. 

The “ breast-plate,’’ (ornament), as a whole, was composed of two distinct parts... 
a woven portion made of double size and folded together, (vs. 15, 16), and a rect- 
angular golden piece in which the gems were set. These two parts would natu- 
rally come from the hands of different workmen, the weaving apparently fromm 
Aholiab, (Ex. 23), and the jewelry from Bezaleel, (Ex. Xx xX1., 2-5). Ex. 
XXVIII, 15-21, gives directions for the construction of the ornament as a whole,. 
particularizing in both parts. Vs. 22-25, describe the ring and chain couplings. 
which unite it with the shoulder onyx stones, while vs. 26-29 direct the con-- 
struction of couplings of rings and lacings by which the breast-plate is to be firm-. 
ly bound to the ephod, in order that the High Priest may securely keep the pre- 
cious names upon his heart in his ministrations in the holy place. VY. 30 then re-- 
quires that these gems in their golden setting, the very portion which gives value: 
and significance to the whole ‘ breast-plate,”’ shall surely be inserted, and empha-- 
sizes the requirement by naming the precious stones according to their signifi-. 
cance, Urim and Thummim,” “ lights and perfections.”” Such iterations are not. 
infrequent in the Hebrew Scriptures. (Cf. vs. 10-12, 25). 
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The use of the definite article with these names in this their first occurrence, is 
“thus explained without adopting the supposition that the Urim and Thummim 
-were objects previously known in Hebrew or Egyptian worship. The article is 
employed because the objects have already been mentioned. The use of the 
<louble fold of the cloth or brocade portion is also thus naturally explained. If 
‘the jewelled piece was inserted between the two folds, the inner fold would serve 
vas a backing for it, while the front fold would naturally be woven with a rectan- 
gular aperture of the proper size to exhibit the four rows of gems, and would form 


-around them a highly fabricated margin of gold, blue, purple and fine-twined 


linen. 

The identity of the twelve stones with the Urim and the Thummim has been, 
ssays Plumptre in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, ‘a favorite view of Jewish and of 
«some Christian writers.” 


Il. THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 


If this identification is true it should find confirmation in the significance of 
‘these names as applied to the twelve precious stones. The names, it may be 
first noticed, have a relation to each other. They are the DN and the O°7/, 
the “lights ’ and the “ perfections.”” When light shines from God into the re- 
newed heart it tends to produce “‘ perfections.”? The natural Israel, whose names 
‘were engraved upon the stones, were a type of the spiritual Israel. The natural 
Israelite obtained his place under God’s favor by his natural birth; the spirit- 
ual Israelite obtains his by the new, spiritual birth. ‘‘ Israel”? thus becomes the 
medium for the “‘ lights ”’ and the vessel for the ‘“‘ perfections.”’ The twelve stones, 
-accordingly, are all Urim when viewed as media of the divine illumination, and 
-all Thummim when viewed as the receptacles and exponents of the resulting 
nerfections.” 

The stones were required to be arranged with great exactness, in four rows of 
‘three stones each. This arrangement exhibits them also in three ranks of four 
stones each. The number three will be immediately recognized as the symbol of 
-divinity, and the threes may therefore be accepted as the Urim. Four, on the 
-other hand, is the earth or world number, suggested as a symbol, by the an- 
cient conception of the four corners of the earth. The fours, therefore, receiv- 

ing into their breasts, as it were, the threes, become the Thummim, the “ per- 
fections.” 

Three and four multiplied together, that is, intermingling themselves, inter- 
penetrating each other, form twelve, the governmental number of the king- 
-dom of God, appearing in such important types as the twelve tribes of Israel, 


the twelve apostles, the twelve gates and the twelve foundations of the New 


- Jerusalem. 
It is with this holy promise upon his heart, these radiant ‘lights’ and lovely 
: spiritual ‘ perfections,” the true judgment of the true Israel of prophecy, that the 
High Priest keeps up his ministrations in the holy place. ‘‘ He shall not fail nor 
be discouraged till he has set judgment in the earth.” 
From the conception of the threes as Urim or lights, we naturally look fora 
perpendicular arrangement. ‘Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
. above and cometh down from the father of lights.” The conception of four as 
.the earth number equally suggests a horizontal arrangement. . 
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URI. 
Ist Row. | 2d Row. | 3d Row. | 4th Row. 
1st Rank.. 1 1 1 1 
THUMMIM 
2d Rank.. 2 2 2 2 
8d Rank.. 3 | 3 3 3 


The careful directions by which each particular stone is assigned to its place, 
invite a closer examination and suggest a specific meaning for each stone. Each, 
of course, has a double significance ; first, as among the Urim; secondly, as among 
the Thummin, that is, first, as an agent of light, secondly, as a recipient of the 
‘*lights ’ and an exponent of the “‘ perfections.” 

Each row of the Urim suggesting the Trinity, the next step in logical suggest- 
ion is the association of the three stones consecutively with the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit. A brief glance—our limits permit no more—at the Scriptur-. 
al system of number symbols, will aid us here. The numbers one and two, sin- 
gleness and fellowship, form the basis. The union of these gives three, the sym- 
bol of divinity, in which unity and fellowship are combined in one being, the 
unity being projected in the conception of the Father, the fellowship appearing in 
those of the Son and the Holy Spirit. Taken as a series, one points to sovereignty, 
the Father, two to fellowship with man whom He created in His own image and 
likeness, while three brings out the executive energy,—the sovereignty and fellow- . 
ship made effectual by the Holy Spirit. This marks out the line of illumination 
which penetrates the breast of renewed humanity; namely, the light of divine 
sovereignty, the light of divine fellowship with man, and the light of the divine: 
energy, God working ‘‘in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

But there are four rows of the Urim thus described, and each of them suggests. 
the divine illumination of man in a different relationship. Four arises from the 
multiplication of two by two, fellowship interpenetrating fellowship. This brings. 
out the conception of a fraternity, society. The family is the unit in society. 
The rule of enlargement in the association of man may be formulated as 2x2.. 
Family intermingles its fellowship with family, and the neighborhood is formed ; 
neighborhood with neighborhood, and the town or city appears. Next the frater- 
nity extends to state or province, from state or province to nation, and from na-- 
tion to the world. The general principle of fraternity, therefore, is symbolized in 
the number four. 

Taking, then, the four rows, in order, we find in the first, divine sovereignty, 
fellowship and power illuminating the solitary soul. ‘‘ He that followeth me,” 
said one, ‘‘shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life.”’ In the 
second row, they shine in where two are met together in His name who said,. 
‘there am I in the midst.” In the third, which is the first of the second pair, the: 
heavenly glow and enthusiasm come upon the single group or spiritual commu- 
nity. ‘‘ Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem until ye be endued with power from on 
high.” In the fourth, the same heavenly glory blesses the perfected, redeemed 
fraternity. 
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Viewing now the Thummim, we find three ranks of four stones each, the Urim 
illuminated downward. According, therefore, to the order of receptivity, the 
ranks of Thummim may be numbered from top to bottom. The effective move- 
ment of grace is, first, divine sovereignty acknowledged ; secondly, God’s love per- 
ceived, and,4hirdly, His inward working experienced. From this point there is 
again an upward development of the ‘“‘ perfections.”’ God’s word is to return to 
Him, and not “void.’”? ‘‘In the beginning was the word, and the word was to- 
ward God,” (xpdc rov Sedv). The third rank in receptivity, therefore, becomes the 
initial step in the upward development. The experience, ‘it is God that worketh 
in you,” becomes, ‘ to will and to do of His good pleasure.”” The second rank ex- 
hibits the higher experience which John describes, ‘“‘ truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with His Son, Jesus Christ.”’ The first row then marks the at- 
tainment of participation in the divine nature. ‘‘ He that overcometh shall sit 
with me on my throne.” A final threefold order in rank in the kingdom of God 
in the world to come, according to the attainment of faith, is thus suggested. 


III. THEIR OBJECT, AND THE METHOD OF USING THEM. 


‘Their object was symbolical. This has already been sufficiently shown. They 
were intended to enable the High Priest to bear typically upon his heart the judg- 
ment of the children of Israel, (Ex. xxvu., 30). The completed article was 
therefore called ‘“‘ the ornament of judgment,” (Ex. xxvul., 15, 29, 30). The sig- 
nificance of this judgment is exhibited in the case recorded in Ezra 11., 63; Neh. 
vu., 65. When on the return of the children of Israel from captivity some priest- 
ly families had lost their genealogies, they could not be admitted until a priest. 
should arise with Urim and Thummim to determine it. 

This shows that the virtue was not in the stones but in the priest qualified to 
wear them. We may find a spiritual significance here. It is to be feared that 
many at the present day are assuming to minister in sacred things, who, like 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim, have lost their roll, if, indeed, they ever possessed one. There 
must be a spiritual test. The great High Priest who has passed into the heavens 
bears the names of all the true Israel on His heart. All who are thus inclined 
must, by his agency, receive the “lights ’’ and exhibit the “ perfections.”” If they 
neither experience the one nor show the other, their claim is spurious. 

In the specified cases of the oracular use of these gems they are spoken of sim- 
ply as ‘‘Urim.” There are only two instances: Num. xxvil.,21. Eleazar the 
priest was to ask counsel of the Lord for Joshua ‘“ after the judgment of Urim.”’ 
Then at Joshua’s word the children of Israel were to go out, and at his word to 
come in. 1 Sam. xxvumit., 6, Saul, rejected by the Lord, vainly sought for a 
response from him by “‘ Urim.”” In both these cases direction was sought for a 


leader of Israel. The Urim alone are mentioned, because ‘lights’? for guidance . 


were what were needed. The conception of ‘‘ perfections ’’ was not included. In 
the latter case, if Saul had the genuine Urim with him, the responses which Da- 
vid was obtaining from the Lord (1 Sam. xx11., 2,4, 9-12; xxx., 7, 8) were ap- 
parently without them, though he had the ephod and the priest (1 Sam. xxIII., 6). 

The Thummim were never mentioned alone. In the passage, Deut. xx XxIII., 8, 
the usual order is reversed. And to Levi he said, ‘thy Thummim and thy Urim 
be with thy gracious man,” etc., that is, in his keeping as High Priest. This ap- 
parently is prophetic of Christ as the anti-typical priest. The Thummim are men- 
tioned first, probably because the burden of the prayer is for the development of 
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the “ perfections,’”’ that the form of godliness may not be without the power 
thereof. For this the “‘ gracious man”’ is strong security. 

As to the mode of using the Urim and Thummim, we need not suppose any 
magical process, or any supernatural appearance of the stones themselves. God 
had promised (Ex. xxv., 22) to respond from between the cherubim. Nothing 
further need be supposed than that the High Priest, robed and prepared accord- 
ing to divine direction, drew near before the Lord, pronounced his inquiry and re- 
ceived either an audible reply or an equally distinct mental impression. 

The following are all the passages in which the Urim and Thummim, either or 
both, are mentioned by name: 

Ist. Urim and Thummim, (Ex. xxvim., 30; Lev. vui., 8; Ezra 11., 63; Neh. 
65). 

2d. Thummim and Urim, (Deut. xxxt11., 8). 

3d. Urim, (Num. xxvit., 21; 1 Sam. xXvIitt., 6). 


>GENERAL +NOTES.< 


The Position and History of Joppa.—Even the scanty notices which we possess 
«of Joppa from the biblical times suffice for the purpose of our text. Joppa, built 
fortress-like along a hill in a district abundantly supplied with water, has the blue 
ridges of the mountains of Judah as its background on the eastern side, while in 
the west it is bounded by the Mediterranean Sea, and almost everywhere enclosed 
by beautiful gardens and plantations. It offers a fine view over the rich and un- 
dulating plain of Sharon dotted with olive and pomegranate groves; its situation 
isin fact so elevated that some supposed, though erroneously, that Jerusalem, 
lying about ten hours to the southeast, was thence visible. The town is extreme- 
ly ancient—Roman writers contend that it was founded before the deluge and 
governed by Cepheus, whose memory as well as that of his brother Phineus, was 
there long preserved by famous altars bearing their names, and whose wife Jope, 


' daughter of Aeolus, is fabled to have given the city its name—but in the histor- 


ical ages it appears first as a Phoenician colony in the territory of the Philistines, 
under the suzerainty of the king of Ascalon, and bordering on the province of the 
Danites, in which it was not included. It possesses a harbor most important 
from its position at a peculiar point of the Mediterranean coast, but small, unfit 
for larger vessels, inconvenient and even dangerous on account of the steepness 
of the shore and the rocks rising above the sea for a considerable distance from 
the land, abounding in coral formations, therefore rough and agitated even in 
calm weather, and having an entrance either imperilled by sands or so shallow 
and narrow as to be almost useless: But in spite of its defects—Strabo calls it 
pointedly “‘a haunt of robbers,” and hence particularly fit for ‘“‘a people of rob- 
bers ’”’—the harbor was of the utmost usefulness to the Hebrews on account of its 
proximity to the capital. Hiram, king of Tyre, sent the timber he furnished for 
Solomon’s temple by sea in rafts to Joppa, to be thence transported to Jerusalem, 
and thither also were floated the cedar stems which, in Zerubbabel’s time, the 
Sidonians and Tyrians supplied for the second temple. In those long periods 
during which the eastern conquerors invaded the land beyond the Euphrates, 
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Joppa shared, in a great measure, the changes and vicissitudes of nearly all the 
countries and districts of the Mediterranean. Thus Sennacherib did not fail to 
record in the annals of his third campaign, in the course of which he extended 
his victorious march along the whole coast of Syria southward, that among other 
cities which till then had not been forced to render him homage, he “attacked, 
captured and spoiled J a-ap-pu”’ (Joppa) also. 

The successive rise and decay of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian em- 
pires brought to the town alternately dependence and liberty, till it was by Antig- 
onus, one of Alexander’s successors, valiantly taken and incorporated in the 
kingdom of Syria. How eagerly it was coveted as a most valuable possession, is 
especially apparent from the prayer which concludes the interesting Phceenician 
inscription on the sarcophagus of the Sidonian king Eshmun-ezer of the fourth 
century (B. C.): ‘‘ May in future the lords of the kings (the gods) give us Dor and 
and Japhi (Joppa), the fertile corn lands which are in the plain of Sharon, and 
may they join it to the boundary of the land that it may belong to the two Sidons 
forever.’ In the time of the Maccabzean wars, it was repeatedly conspicuous. but 
not always honorably. In the earlier part of those struggles, the inhabitants 
treacherously drowned in the sea two hundred Jews, but they were terribly pun- 
ished by Judas, who slaughtered many and burnt their harbor and their ships. 
Jonathan, his brother, carrying on the hostilities, wrested the town from the Syr- 
jians after an effective siege; while Simon, when he succeeded in the command, 
fortified it and improved the restored harbor, and Simon’s son, John Hyrcanus, 
among other favors, received from the Romans the promise that Joppa was for- 
ever to remain secured to the Jews. Pompey indeed made the city independent 
and joined it to the province of Syria, but Cesar soon afterwards re-united it with 
the Jewish territory, adding the special provision that it was to pay to the eth- 
narch Hyrcanus II. and his successors a yearly impost of corn, which privileges 
were subsequently renewed and ratified in favor of Herod, and then of Archelaus, 
who, moreover, was empowered to exact from Joppa tribute in money. However, 
in consequence of the deposition and banishment of the cruel and detested Arche- 
laus, the town was shortly afterwards (B. C. 6), together with Judsa, Samaria, 
and Idumea, again incorporated in Syria, as a part of which we find it in the first 
Christian centuries. The new doctrines seem there to have found ready adoption, 
for Joppa is the scene of Tabitha’s works of charity, of Peter’s miracle, and of _ 
this apostle’s remarkable vision of all kinds of animals, warning him ‘not to call 
common what God has cleansed.’”’ Disturbance and sedition induced Cestius Gal- 
lus, the Roman governor of Syria, to send troops against the town which, after 
the massacre of more than eight thousand people, was plundered and burnt. Soon ° 
restored, it became the trysting place of Jewish pirates, who by their daring ag- 
gression rendered the coast insecure from Syria to Egypt, till a Roman force dis- 
patched against the town by Vespasian captured and razed it to the ground, al- 
most without resistance, since the population, about four thousand souls, who had 
taken refuge in their ships, perished in the sea during a fearful gale; and on its 
site, the Romans constructed merely a fortified camp. Yet this, ere long, became 
the centre of a new town which, under various fortunes, has been preserved to 

this day. Its destinies were particularly chequered in the times of the crusades, 
as the place, on account of its situation at once important and exposed, was 
eagerly desired by both contending armies, it was the first town taken by Godfrey 
of Bouillon and presented by him to the church of the holy Sepulchre in Jerusa- 
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lem; then, successively conquered and partially destroyed by Saladin, Safaddin, 
Richard I. of England, and finally under Melik el-Adil, it was more than once the 
scene of terrible bloodshed. In the earlier Christian centuries, from Constantine 
the Great to the Arabic conquest under Osman (A. C. 636), Joppa was a Bishop’s 
see. This dignity was renewed and endowed by the crusaders, the town was fort- 
ified and adorned by Baldwin I. and Lewis IX. of France, and the district, raised 
into a palatinate, given over to the knights of St. John (A. C, 1126); but the city, 
after its repeated devastations, was so completely impoverished and depopulated 
that travellers in the sixteenth century only found a few dilapidated huts. From 
the seventeenth century it began to recover ; furnished with quays and strength- 
ened by walls, it was enabled to oppose to the French army under Kleber some 
resistance; it was, however, taken by assault, then fortified by the English, and a 
finally enlarged by the Turks. At present Joppa is the seat of a Kheimakém 
subordinate to Jerusalem, and has about 8,000 inhabitants, of whom at least two- 
thirds are Mohammedans. Owing to the wonderful and still unimpaired fertility 
of the soil, to large exports in corn and fruit, especially oranges, watermelons, and 
figs of exquisite quality, owing also to a not unimportant trade with Syria and 
Egypt, and, not least, to its most favorable position as the chief landing place of 
the pilgrims and visitors to the Holy Land, the town has succeeded in attaining a 
certain degree of prosperity, which, it may be expected, would be materially pro- 
moted by the construction of the contemplated railway to Jerusalem and the im- 
provement and extension of the harbor, provided that the municipal council which 
has been appointed to support the governing mutesellim, proves efficient.— From 
Kalisch, Bible Studies. 


Law and Legislation among the Hebrews.—There. is one remarkable fact in He- 

‘brew history which seems to have been overlooked. At no time during the five 

centuries covered by the monarchy (1100-588 B. C.) is a word said of a body of 

laws enacted or codified by any of the kings. That silence of the writers who 

have recorded the rise and fall of the kingdom is made more impressive by the 

‘one law, and the only one, which is ascribed to a king—David’s regulation for di- 

viding the spoils of battle between the army in the field and its baggage guard. 

A thing so small in itself brings into bolder relief the fact of no prince either in- 

troducing new laws into the country, or reducing old customs to writing and giv- 

ing them the force of law. Evidently a law code existed before a king filled the 

throne of Israel. At the choice of a king for the first time, Samuel the prophet 

acts the part of a lawgiver; but never, except in the one instance referred to, are 

+ Hebrew princes represented as exercising this office. They make no show in his- 

t tory save as administrators or breakers of a code of laws already in existence. A 
position so singular is filled by the kings of no other nation whose annals have 
come down to our time. Of the power of law among the Hebrews too much can- 
not be said. Their proverbs, their popular speech, their songs, and the events of 
their daily life are full of its praises. Everywhere is seen the reign of law. But 
the rulers never pride themselves on making new or codifying old laws. They 
— build and endow a magnificent temple, they restore a neglected worship, they re- 
pair a temple that has been burned or has fallen into ruins. They rearrange the 
recognized ministers of religion according to their ideas of what is fitting and hon- 
orable ; they fortify cities and equip armies at their will, or according to their 
ability. But we never see them ordaining new laws, or altering old laws to meet 
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the changing needs of society. Always do they appear as if their hands, quite as 
much as those of their subjects, were tied by an existing code. A law of the 
land, given before kings began to rule, seems to have stood high above both 
throne and people. Unquestionably, a relation so unusual, subsisting for five 
‘centuries, is a peculiarity which distinguishes Hebrew history from the history of 
. every other people. No romancer could have invented the idea of laws, once 
given, remaining unchanged, without addition and without subtraction. Still 
less could a series of historians have imagined the idea of subjection to these an- 
cient laws in a race of princes, some of whom were conquerors, some tyrants, and 
‘some obstinate to their own and their people’s ruin. To call this the result of a 
‘designed concealment of facts is an incredible explanation of the silence. The 
writers had nothing to conceal, They knew that these kings dared not add to or 
alter the people’s law-book. Part of it might be set at defiance for a time, but 
their pages showed the ruinous consequences of this course, and the power of the 
law to vindicate its majesty. These writers recognized certain well-marked 
boundaries, within which the national code confined both king and people. Full- 
-est freedom of action was allowed to them if they did not overstep these limits ; 
no freedom whatever was given to either prince or people to travel beyond. We 
must therefore go to the history itself to aseertain the beginning and completion 
of the law code which attained to this paramount rule in the nation. <A law- 
book, once given and remaining unchanged for centuries, is pronounced an im- 
possibility. But theoretical views of the possible or the impossible have no place 
in the matter. We are dealing only with facts, and these carry us back for the 
beginning of a law-book to the sojourn of the people in Egypt.—Jumes E. Sime, 
The Kingdom of All Israel. 


>CONTRIBUTED + NOTES.< 


Pirke Aboth.—The Mishna is divided into orders, the orders into treatises, the 
treatises into chapters, and the chapters into sections. Pirke Aboth, or Chapters of 
the Fathers is one of the treatises of the fourth order, Nezikin. It contains moral 
precepts, maxims and apothegms of many learned Jews who flourished in the cen- 
turies preceding and succeeding the Christian era. As a compendium of practical 
ethics it is highly esteemed by the Jews, many of whom give it a place in their 
prayer books, and at certain seasons use it liturgically in the Synagogue. The Ger- 
man Jews recite it publicly on six successive Sabbaths between the festivals of 
Passover and Pentecost. Pirke Aboth is occasionally cited in commentaries on 
the Holy Scriptures and in discussions on the Old Testament text. It contains six : 
chapters, the last of which is supplementary. The first: chapter states that Moses 
received an oral law which through Joshua and the Elders was transmitted to the 
men of the Great Synagogue. The three words of this august body are given: 
‘Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many disciples; and make a fence to 
the Law.” Simon Justus and Antigonus then speak. To the close of the fourth 
chapter are reported the utterances of Rabbis who flourished from B. C. 200 to A. 
D. 200. The fifth chapter, except at its close, contains no sayings of the Fathers, 
but forms a series of groups of ten, seven, four and three things. In this classifi- 
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cation it touches upon creation, miracles, customs among men, qualities among 
disciples, &c. The sixth chapter is on the acquisition of the Law, and consists of 
the sayings of Rabbi Meir and others. 

A selection of sayings from these Chapters of the Fathers may interest the cur- 
ious. Here is something for learners: ‘Jose ben Jo‘ezer of Tseredah said, Let 
thy house be a meeting-house for the wise, and cover thyself with the dust of their 
feet, and drink their words with thirstiness.”’ The following is from Rabban 
Gamaliel who evidently understood human nature: ‘Be cautious of trusting 
persons in power who do not suffer a man to approach them except for their own 
interests, who appear as friends when they have an object in view, but will not 
stand by a man in the time of his need.” Hillel’s sayings are specially good. 
Take an example. ‘“ Be not trustful in thyself till the day of thy death; and judge 
not thy companion until thou comest into his place.” The great principle of ret- 
ribution receives from him a grim exposition, thus: ‘ Seeing a skull floating 
upon the waters he said to it, Because thou didst cause others to float, others have 
caused thee to float, and at last those who have caused thee to float shall them- 
selves be made to float.’? Akiba ben Mahalaleel would impress upon his hearers 
the insignificance of man: ‘ Ponder on three things, and thou wilt not enter into 
the hands of transgression. Consider whence thou comest, and whither thou goest 
and before whom in the future thou shalt give account and reckoning. Whence 
hast thou come? From a feetid drop. And whither goest thou? To the place 
of vermin and worm. And before whom art thou in future to give account and 
reckoning? Before the King of the kings of kings, the Holy One, blessed is He!”’ 
The following from Rabbi Jacob is sufficiently stern: ‘‘ He who walks on the 
road and meditates, and ceases from his study and says, What a beautiful tree 
is this! How fine is that new field! it is accounted to him as if he were worthy 
of death.”” Here is a good saying from Rabbi Eleazer ben Azaria: ‘‘ He whose 
wisdom is greater than his works, to what is he like? Toa tree whose branches. 
are abundant and the roots small; and the wind comes and uproots it and over- 
turns it. But he whose works are greater than his wisdom, to what is he like ? 
To a tree whose branches are small and his roots great ; though all the winds in 
the world come and blow against it, they move it not from its place.” Among the 
noted things grouped in fours in chapter fifth are the following: ‘‘ There are four 
kinds of dispositions. Easily provoked, and easily pacified, his gain is cancelled 
by his loss. Difficult to provoke, and difficult to pacify his loss is cancelled 
by his gain. Difficult to provoke, and easy to pacify, pious. Easily provoked, 
and difficult to pacify, wicked.’’ Students may be classified now as they were 
wont to be classified in Talmudic times. ‘There are four characters in those who 
sit before the wise, a sponge, a funnel, a strainer, and a sieve. A sponge which 
sucks up all; a funnel which receives here and lets out there ; a strainer, which 
lets out the wine and retains the dregs ; a sieve, which lets out the bran and keeps. 
back the flour.” Many treatises written since contain less wisdom than does. 
Pirke Aboth, the Ethics of the Fathers. JOHN CURRIE. 


The Rendering of Romans XII., 16.—The Revised Version of toi¢ tarewoig ovva- 
mayéuevot is perhaps not one of the most felicitous renderings, and one is tempted to 
regret the old rendering, “Condescend to men of low estate,” with its margin, “ Be 
contented with mean things.” Not that the present writer believes that the A. V. is 
correct, but that if the rendering “lowly things” be adopted, it seems better to 
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substitute some different rendering for “‘condescend.” “To condescend to a thing”. 
is not said in ordinary English, except when we mean “to condescend to perform 
an unworthy act.” It must be added, however, that on grounds of Greek-biblical 
usage, “condescend”’ is too weak an equivalent for cvvarayéuevo. ‘Let y6urself be 
«captivated by’ is more defensible and yet I am not prepared to adopt it, for the 
following reasons: (1) that the exhortation to be captivated by lowly things (or 
persons) is unnatural in itself and unsuitable to the immediate context; (2) that 
ovvardyoua is not used elsewhere of giving away to a good impulse, and above all, 
<3) that Hebraistic considerations have not had their full weight. Readers of Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch’s recent pamphlet on the Hebrew New Testament, and of his var- 
ious Hebraistic articles, chiefly in German, but some (I think) in this periodical, 
illustrative of New Testament Greek, will recognize the importance of asking 
whether St. Paul may not have had some Hebrew phrase in his mind, when he 
penned the strange word ovazayéuev. The Peshito does not help us much; it 
parapbrases “‘Attach yourselves to those who are humble.” Nor does Delitzsch’s 
Hebrew New Testament carry us far with the rendering, excellent as it is, "DN °D 
“but make friends with those that are lowly.” But the 
earlier translation of the Epistle to the Romans by the same scholar (published 
separately in 1870) really does help us, for it shows us how the Greek is to be ex- 
plained philologically. The rendering of the clause there given is "ON °D 
ovDwA-oy MINH “but familiarize yourselves with those that are lowly.” This 
suggests that St. Paul translated the Hebrew or Chaldee phrase which came into his 
mind with regard to its primary meaning “to lead oneself away with” rather than 


its secondary one (established by the Talmud and the Targums; ef. Eccles. 11., 3), 


“to aceustom oneself to,” “to familiarize oneself with.” Possibly the curious 
word cvurepidepduevor in the Wisdom of Sirach, xxv., 1, may be explained in a sim- 
ilar way. 

Ethically, it is surely a great advantage to get rid of the word ‘condescension’ 
from the works of that great moralist as well as theologian, St. Paul. In his life, 
he shows no trace of condescension, any more than did his Master. 

Never could he have said, “‘ Condescend to be lowly,” for his practice would have 
belied his theory. Itis true, “Let yourselves be captivated by lowly things,” is 
equally alien to him who ‘became all things to all men,’ and who could be * cap- 
tivated ” alike by rich and poor, while their need of him lasted. T. K. CHEYNE. 


The Tenses of the First Psalm.—Understanding (1) that in Hebrew there are 
' three tenses, which, however, express not the date or time of an action but the 
kind or character of it, and (2) that these are called (a) the Perfect, designating an 
action as complete, or finished, or real, (b) the Imperfect, designating an action as 
incomplete, unfinished, i. e., as beginning, repeated, or contingent, and (c) the 
Participial, designating an action as continuing without interruption, let us ex- 
amine in detail the verbs of the first Psalm. 

1. ‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” The 
word in the original for “‘ blessed” is not a verb, but a noun in the plural and used 
as a Vocative: O the happinesses of the man, ete. The verbs translated ‘ walk- 
eth,” “ standeth,” ‘ sitteth,” are not Imperfects, expressing something that this god- 
ly man does not,do repeatedly or habitually, although this thought would have 
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been very appropriate, but Perfects expressing what he has never done. The 
sense then is “‘ Blessed is the man who has never walked...., stood...., sat,”— 
an ideal picture, by which, indeed, the blessedness or true happiness of a man is. 
shown togexist in proportion as he has abstained from the sins herein described. 
But inasmuch as the man, who has not committed these sins at any time in the 
past, is probably one who is not committing them in the present, the present may 
be included. 

2. ‘But his delight is in the law of the Lorp; and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night.” The first clause is not a verbal, but a nominal clause, there being: 
no verb, since in Hebrew there is no word for the copulais. But in the second 
member the words ‘ doth he meditate” are the translation of an Imperfect, which 
indicates what he is all the time in the habit of doing. The contrast between the 
Perfects of the first verse, and the Imperfect of the second verse is marked, the 
former expressing what he has never done, the latter what he is continually striv- 
ing to do. 

8. ‘‘And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season, his leaf also shall not wither; and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.’? The words rendered “‘ and he shall be” are the translation 
of a construction which is peculiar to the Hebrew, and most difficult to explain. 
It will be sufficient to say that the conjunction “‘ and” here indicates that what 
follows not only is to be connected with what precedes but is also in direct conse- 
quence of it. The phrase means, then, and so he is (always is = will be); that is,. 
“Tn consequence of what has just been stated, he is like a tree’, etc. There remain 
the verbs bringeth forth’, ‘‘ shall (not) wither”, ‘‘he doeth”’, shall prosper”’. 
These in the original are Imperfects. Why should they have been so various- 
ly rendered ? These Imperfects clearly assert facts which are not conceived of as 
real, definite, occurring at a specified time, but as liable to occur, in the habit of 
occurring, habitual: This man is like a tree which is always ready to give, in the 
habit of giving its fruit in the proper season, whose leaf is not accustomed to wither 
(does not wither), and all which this man is accustomed to do (strives to do), he 
(either the man, or God) is accustomed to make successful. In our idiom customary 
or habitual action is expressed commonly by the Present, and so this tense should 
be used in the translation of these verbs. 

4. “The ungodly are not so: but are like the chaff which the wind driveth 
away”. The driving away of chaff by the wind has passed into a proverb. Wind 
always drives away chaff. Such an idea is of course expressed in the original by 
the Imperfect. 

5.. ‘* Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the 

congregation of the righteous.”’ Our conception of the meaning of this verse de-. 
pends largely upon the translation of the Imperfect rendered “ shall not stand”. 
The Imperfect may, and often does, express merely the future idea. But this 
future idea must be indicated by the context. The ungodly, unlike the righteous 
who are planted firmly, are like chaff, which as every one knows is tossed hither 
and thither by the wind. In view of this, the writer adds: ‘‘The ungodly are 
not in the habit of standing (do not, cannot, stand), i. e., cannot continue to stand 
in judgment”; and by judgment, we must understand here God’s dealing with men, 
“his righteous government, which takes cognizance of the whole life of each in- 
dividual, and the history of nations and recompenses according to desert’’ 
Delitzsch). 
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6. ‘‘For the Lorp knoweth the way of the righteous; but the way of the un- 
godly shall perish.” ‘‘Knoweth” is a participle, and the idea is that of a continual, 
unbroken, uninterrupted knowledge. ‘Shall perish” may express the thought of 
the Imperfect here, but it would seem better to regard it as a frequentative, ‘“ im- 
plying what may be expected to occur, wherever there is a “ way of the wicked.” 
Our psalm, paraphrased in accordance with this view of the tenses, is as follows :* 

1. Blessed is the man— 

Who has never walked in the counsel of the ungodly, 


And has never stood in the way of sinners, 
And has never sat in the seat of the scornful. 


2. But his delight is in the law of the LorD; 
And in his law he is accustomed to meditate day and night, 


3. And so he is like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
Which is always ready to bring forth its fruit, in its season, 
And whose leaf never withers; 
And whatsoever he strives to do, he is in the habit of making successful. 


4. The ungodly are not thus, 
But they are like the chaff which the wind drives (always drives) away. 


5. Consequently the ungodly cannot continue to stand in judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 


6. For the Lorp knows the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the ungodly always perishes. R. 


>EDITORIAL + NOTES. < 


Corrections.—In Dr. Lyon’s letter of this number read “ explanation ” instead 
of exploration,” page 249, line 10; ‘‘kakku” instead of “kappu,” page 251, 
line 31. 


To Subscribers.—That THE OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT is of genuine value to 
men who desire to know more of the Old Testament, and of what is being said 
and written about it in our day; that Christian ministers, and students of the 
Bible can obtain great profit from a perusal of the articles and discussions which 
it publishes ; that it has succeeded, at least in a measure, in awakening additional 
interest in lines of study, which certainly deserve the attention of the ministry ; 
that itis becoming more and more valuable, with every number, and is grad- 
ually attaining a deeper and more wide-spread influence; that it is the only 
American journal which has as its distinct object the encouragement and advance- 
ment of Old Testament Study; that this object is one which deserves general 
sympathy and support; that, while open to the expression of honest views on all, 
questions which come within its scope, the journal is nevertheless conservative, 
and therefore entitled to the confidence of its supporters; that its efficiency and 
value may be greatly enhanced by an increase in its circulation,—on these points, 
we are assured, our subscribers will agree with us. Many of you have said this, 
and much more. Your continued support implies it. Will you not then render 
that aid, which it is possible for you to render, which, in a true sense, you are un- 
der obligation to render, and which, indeed, it is necessary for you to render, if the 


* Questions of interpretation, except so far as the tense is concerned, are not noticed. 
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journal is to become what you and those who have its interests at heart desire ? 
Will you not, individually, aid in increasing its circulation ? Will not each one 
of you make a bona fide effort to add one, two, or more names to its subscription- 
list ? That this can be done by you with only a slight effort is certain. Can you 
doubt the good result of such an endeavor on your part? Have you not sufficient 
interest in the work of which the STUDENT is the medium, to exert your influence 
at least to this extent? It is a mistake for you to suppose that your aid is not 
needed. Unless such help is afforded, and by you, the journal cannot continue to 
meet the growing expectations of its friends and patrons. 

Shall this appeal for your individual aid and encouragement be of no avail ? 
Will you, after reading this request, dismiss it entirely from your mind? Or, will 
you kindly interest yourself in this matter, regarding it as one which has a just 
claim upon you, and secure, before the next number is issued, the names of some 
who need only a word from you to induce them to subscribe ? Many of you have 
said in personal letters to the editor: “‘ The SruDENT is doing a valuable work. 
I wish it every success.’’ Did you really mean this? Will you not indicate your 
interest in this work, your confidence in it, your appreciation of it, by rendering, 
at this time, the help which you owe, and which we need ? 

The Relation to the Pentateuch of Ezra and Ezekiel.—In this number our readers 
are given an article by Dr. Rufus P. Stebbins, known widely and deservedly as the 
author of ‘A Study of the Pentateuch.’’ This article, published last October, in 7he 
Unitarian Review, is republished in the STUDENT, because it is regarded as a paper 
of high merit, and because it is not supposed that any considerable proportion of 
our readers have had an opportunity of reading it. But these are not the only 
reasons for the publication. In our next number, Dr. Stebbins will discuss the 
question, “‘ Did the Prophet Ezekiel write, or edit, or remodel any part of the Penta- 
teuch?’’ The contents of the second article render necessary a reading of this 
article. Shall we then not give careful study, with Bible in hand, to the discus- 
sion here presented, remembering that the question asked at this time concerning 
Ezra will be asked again concerning Ezekiel; that this question is a vital one, 
affecting, indeed, the very foundation on which rests the views of those critics 
who would assign the Pentateuch to late writers; that the question is discussed by 
one, who has given to such study his entire life, and who, after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of all the points at issue, declares so unhesitatingly in favor of the old 
views,—a declaration the more to be valued when we consider the general atti- 
tude of his denomination to these very questions. 


The Comparative Study of Religions.—Interest in the religious ideas and organ- 
izations of primitive and non-Christian races and nations is beginning to be felt 
as it has never been felt before by Christian scholars. Not much over a century 
ago, Samuel Johnson declared ‘“‘ There are two objects of curiosity, the Christian 
world and the Mohammedan world; all the rest may be considered as barbarous.”’ 

To-day we are not satisfied with Johnson’s narrow judgment: all the religious 
systems of the world are undergoing investigation; the libraries and sacred books 
of the east written in the clay or carved upon the rocks are being deciphered for 
the edification of western minds; and the view of our time may be appropriately 
summed up in the somewhat extravagant assertion of Tylor, ‘* He who only knows 
one religion can no more understand that religion than he who only knows one 
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language can understand that language.” Already sufficient facts have been col- 
lected to encourage advocates of this study to claim for it the name of a science— 
the Science of Comparative Religion. Mr. Joseph Cook has enumerated it as one 
among the legitimate grounds of the demand for anew Theology. More books 
upon this subject are issuing from the press than upon any other in the line of 
theology and religion. Lectureships and Professorships are founded in many of 
our Theological institutions to deal with its problems. No seminary engaged in 
theological instruction is regarded as ‘“‘ up to the times” if it fails to devote some 
attention to this department. Such are a few of the evidences of the new interest 
in the subject. : 

This great department of study will prove to be of no transient or trifling im- 
portance. It is destined to enlarge and expand. It is bound to exercise as much, 
if not-more, influence upon religious thinking for the next twenty-five years than 
any other topic which can be named. It presents grave and weighty problems for 
solution. It affords, to be sure, unsuspected and strong arguments for Christianity. 
But, at the same time, with certain phases of current Christian thought it is 
‘likely to come into collision. On the historical side, the assertion is made that 
the sacred book of the Hebrews derived its elements from the traditions of other 
nations, and that they cannot be regarded as historically credible. On the specu- 
lative side, it is argued that the facts of comparative religion show that religion 
is not heaven-born, but that man developed it as he arose out of the savage state. 
He started with Fetichism and produced Christianity. It is not extravagant to 
declare that this scientific study of the Religions of the world will materially 
modify some of our present Christian conceptions. 

Bold and reckless assertions as to the present results of this new science must 
be avoided. Itis as yet young. The facts necessary for a complete and satisfac- 
tory induction are not yet gathered. Even about the character of Buddhism, a 
religion which to-day numbers its adherents by the millions, a complete diverg- 
ence of opinion exists among competent scholars. If this is true in regard toa 
living religion, how much more unsatisfactory must be our knowledge of that of 
Mexico, Assyria or Egypt, of which the materials for investigation are only now 
coming to light! 

So closely related is this study with that of the Old Testament, that discussions 
upon their mutual relations have already appeared in the pages of THE OLD 
TESTAMENT STUDENT. The announcement will be received with satisfaction by 
all that the publication of a series of articles treating of the Comparative Study of 
Religion, especially of the earlier religions of the East, will be commenced in the 
next number. These articles have been prepared by one who for many years has 
given himself to this line of study. They will be found by our readers to furnish 
the results of all the valuable information which has up to this time been collect- 
ed. The articles will continue through ten numbers, and will be furnished by the 
Rev. Dr. Justin A. Smith, editor of The Standard, than whom few American 
scholars have given more attention to-the historical and philosophical questions 
connected with the Orient. 
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>BOOK + NOTICES.< 


KEILSCHRIFTTEXTE SARGON’S KONIGS VON ASSYRIEN.* 


This‘ work is the fifth volume of the Assyriologische Bibliothek from the publish- 
ing house of J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig. The only other work in this series publish- 
ed in full is Vol. II., Dr. Carl Bezold’s Die Achemenideninschriften, 1882. Vol. I. 
-is Dr. Paul Haupt’s Akkadische und Sumerische Keilschrifitexte, 1881-82. Four 
parts have appeared, and one part is still due. Vol. III. is Dr. Paul Haupt’s Das 
Babylonische Nimrodepos, to be issued in two parts, the first of which, containing 
most of the cuneiform text, is now almost ready. Vol. IV. is by J. N. Strass- 
maier : Alphabetisches Verzeichniss der Assyrischen und Akkadischen Woerter im 
Zweiten; Bande der “‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” &e. There will be 
five or six parts, of which three or four have appeared. 

Vol. V., Keilschrifttexte Sargon’s, contains in cuneiform character oanipenens 
pages of inscriptions, lithographed from copies of the originals made by the 
author in London and Paris. Lithography is much better than the use of type, 
since it helps an author to give a more faithful reproduction of the original. The. 
process is so simple that it must be employed in all Assyrian publications which 
lay claim to critical value. The inscriptions of Vol. V. are among the most im-. 
portant of those which have been left behind by the powerful Sargon to be un- 
earthed in our day. They all come from Khorsabad, the modern name of the site 
where Sargon built a royal city, with palaces and temples, calling it by his own 
name, a few miles north of Nineveh. No. 1 is written on clay cylinders, of which 
there are two copies in the museum of the Louvre, one copy in the British Mu-- 
seum, and one in the possession of a gentleman in London. No. 2 is the inscrip- 
tion carved in stone on large slabs between the legs of the monster bulls placed 
by Sargon as protecting deities at the entrances to his palace. Nos. 3-6 are from 
small plates of bronze, silver, gold and a soft white metal or stone, which Sargon 
placed in the foundation of his palace. Laying the foundation of a palace was 
attended by ceremonies similar to those with which we lay the corner-stone of a. 
building, and the completion of a palace was an occasion of rejoicing such as now 
takes place in Germany when the rafters of a house are erected. Three other in- 
scriptions on tablets discovered in the foundation of Sargon’s palace never reached 
Europe, having been lost in the Tigris. Except the bronze inscription, the texts 
in the Keilschrifitexte Sargon’s have been published before, No. 1 in Vol. I. of the 
“ Cuneiform ‘Inscriptions of Western Asia,” Nos. 1, 2, 4-6 in J. Oppert’s Les In- 
scriptions de Dour-Sarkayan, but both these editions are full of mistakes and have 
no critical value. Numerous corrections of these editions are given in foot-notes, 
and also numerous variants from the several copies of the originals. 

The original texts are followed by transliteration of the same into the Latin 
character, and a translation intoGerman. The transliteration omits the hyphens 
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with which it is customary to divide Assyrian words into syllables, and under- 
takes to indicate the length of the vowels. The omission of the hyphens is per- 
fectly justified, because the original text can at once be consulted, and because the 
division into syllables is made in the glossary. This omission makes a pleasant 
impression on the reader, since the eye takes in each word at a glance, without 
being interrupted by breaks in the word. The length of the vowels is a difficult 
subject, and the author in the preface asks for charity in cases where he has made 
mistakes. Of course, the cases are few where the sense would be affected by the 
discovery of a mistake in the length of a vowel. 

The translation gives good sense in numerous passages where Oppert had 
missed the meaning completely. Oppert’s mistakes, however, rest in part on 
other mistakes tnade in copying the original texts. In the commentary the author 
has made many references to Oppert’s attempts at the translations of these texts. 
The commentary makes no pretense to fullness, passing over what is clear and 
choosing the more difficult passages for explanation. Parts of these texts are ad- 
mittedly obscure, and in several cases work has been left for the future explorer. 

The glossary, which by a strange omission is not mentioned on the title-page, 
fills nine double-column pages, and is one of the most valuable features of the 
book. Until Delitzsch’s Assyrian lexicon appears, such glossaries supply to some 
extent the lack of a dictionary ; and since the same word is constantly occurring 
in other inscriptions, the use of these glossaries is not limited to the texts for 
which they were prepared. In the glossaries appended to Schrader’s Keilinschrif- 
ten und das Alte Testament, Lotz’s Die Inschriften Tiglathpilesers I., Lyon’s Keil- 
schrifttexte Sargon’s and Bezold’s Die Ach ideninschriften, one has a very con- 
siderable part of the lexical material of the Assyrian historical texts. 

The long index of proper names following the glossary shows how valuable 
these Sargon texts are in the study of ancient history, geography and religion. 
Sargon’s wars extended into Asia Minor, Cyprus, Samaria and even to the confines 
of Egypt, and all of these lands are mentioned in the texts. There are some 
unique passages illustrating the Assyrian religion, for instance where Sargon says 
that the gods had given him his name in order that he might protect right and 
righteousness, guide the powerless and preserve the weak (Cyl. 1. 50), or where he 
explains that the three chief gods selected a special month as the month for mak- 
ing brick and named it. the month of the brick-god (Cyl. 1. 58). 

Sargon, of whose inscriptions a selection is thus critically edited in the Keil- 
schrifttexte, was one of the most powerful of ali the Assyrian kings, founder of the 
last and most illustrious of all the Assyrian dynasties, father of Sennacherib, 
grandfather of Esarhaddon and great-grandfather ‘of Assurbanipal. The great- 
grandson was a lover of learning, and gathered about him a large library while 
Greece was in her infancy. It is the discovery of the annals of this dynasty and 


of the songs, hymns and prayers in which its kings found delight, that reveals as ° 


by enchantment the strange life of Western Asia between the years 722 and 650 
B.C. And yet the founder of this dynasty, who expressly says that he over- 
whelmed Samaria and all the land of Israel (st. 21) and in another of his in- 
scriptions, not published by Lyon, that he subdued the land of Judah, is men- 
tioned only once by name in the Old Testament (Isa. xx., 1), and even then in 
‘such a way that many persons supposed him to be either some other king ora 
high royal officer. Verily the past is surrendering its secrets to patient toil. 
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TEN GREAT RELIGIONS.* 


The recent publication of Dr. J. F. Clarke’s ‘“‘ Comparison of All Religions ”’ as 
a complement to his former well known book describing these religions, affords 
an opportunity for the consideration and criticism of his entire work. The first 
volume has already reached its twentieth edition. The author ascribes its suc- 
cess to its ‘“ containing in a compendium an account of these great religions suffi- 
ciently full for the wants of those who are not special students of the subject.” 
It is no less due to the positive merit of the book itself. It displays Dr. Clarke’s 
fine ability in exposition, a lucid and compact style, and a broad catholic appreci- 
ative spirit. It has probably done more to arouse interest in this country in the 
study of the world’s great religions than any other book which could be named. 

The study of Comparative Religion consists in a two-fold process, demanding 
two classes of somewhat distinct mental powers. The first and primary necessity 
is to obtain the facts in regard to these religions, and to present them lucidly and 
appreciatively. This is not so easy a task as one imagines. The facts required 
are so extensive and so scattered; the difficulty of accurate discrimination be- 
tween true and false, between the real and the traditional is so great as to dis- 
courage any but the most persistent and enthusiastic student of the original re- 
cords.. These records must be sought for in the rocks and caves, in books writ- 
ten in foreign and dead tongues, difficult of access and study, or from the narra- 
tives of worshippers who are prone to deceive, or ignorant of the principles of 
that religion which they profess. Theological prepossessions prevent the fair ap- 
preciation of them. It is the ability displayed in organizing and marshaling these 
almost unwieldy masses of material into a complete and self-consistent whole, in 
giving clear, vivid and satisfactory accounts of the principles, the origin and de- 
velopment of these religions, which has brought the ‘‘ Ten Great Religions ”’ to 
its twentieth edition. © 

But the most difficult task remains to be done. What do these facts tell us of 
the religious faculty in man? What is the relation of these religions to each 
other, to Christianity, to the universal religion which is or is to be? This is the 
second stage of the inquiry—the Science of Comparative Theology, the subject of 
Dr. Clarke’s second volume. What intellectual powers are demanded for this in- 
vestigation? Manifestly, much higher, broader, deeper ones. An eminently judi- 
cial faculty, great metaphysical power, what may be called a faculty for Theology 
—these are indispensably requisite in what may be called the synthesis of Com- 
parative Religion. 

In these respects Dr. Clarke seems to be somewhat lacking. Indeed, the very 
qualities which so aided him in the first volume are somewhat a drawback to him 
in the second. He is too appreciative, too catholic. The judicial faculty is not 
allowed fair play. Much as we respect Dr. Clarke’s abilities as an eminently 
able teacher and preacher, we do not think that he has a genius for Theology or 
Philosophy. What shall be said of a principle like this in judging of religion in 
general? ‘They are commonly true in what they affirm; false in what they 
deny,”’ (see p. 62). What shall be thought of an attempt to justify the belief in 
metempsychosis on a quasi-Darwinian theory of the evolution of the soul? The 
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fact is, that the principle just mentioned must carry one who holds it into all 
kinds of absurdities. It is one thing to show how mankind has come to believe 
in emanation, metempsychosis and many other erroneous things :—it is another 
and absurd thing to show the essential truth of such beliefs. 

The time may not be ripe for an attempt to construct a Science of Comparative 
Theology. Our facts may not be sufficient in number or accurate enough in de- 
tails to warrant such an essay. But the scholar who attempts it must be pos- 
sessed of a somewhat different point of view from that of Dr. Clarke or he will 
never succeed in making for the Science a place in the circle of Sciences. This 
attempt is an eminently necessary one, and this book will serve both as an en- 
couragement, and as a warning to all workers in this great field of knowledge. 


OEHLER’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLUGY.* 


We believe that this book will be welcomed by all who would understand bet- 
ter the revelation given us by God. We study the languages in which this reve- 
lation has been handed down; the history of the people and of the country chosen 
by God as the media of his revelation; the collection of books which make up 
this revelation, as well as the text, authorship, style, occasion and other questions 
connected with the individual books; the principles in accordance with which 
these writings are to be interpreted ; we do the work of interpretation; the next 
step is to arrange the material thus gathered according to its historical position. 
This is the work of Biblical Theology. ‘‘ The idea, methods, aims, and indeed, re- 
sults, are entirely different from those presented in Historical or Systematic The- 
ology. It does not give us a history of doctrine, although it uses the historic 
method in the unfolding of the doctrine. It does not seek the history of the doc- 
trine, but the formation, the organization of the doctrine in history. It does not 
aim to present the systematic theology of the Bible, and thus arrange biblical 
doctrine in the form that Systematic Theology must assume for the purposes of 
the day ; but in accordance with its synthetic method of seeking,the unity in the 
variety, it endeavors to show the biblical system of doctrine, the form assumed by 
theology in the Bible itself, the organization of the doctrines of faith and morals 
in the historical divine revelation.” 

One is surprised, in his study of this volume, at the multitude of questions 
which present themselves for consideration. Yet the thoroughness with which 
each point is taken up, commands our admiration. The position of the author is 
a conservative one, and the skill with which he handles the materials so assidu- 
ously gathered, counts strongly in favor of the more commonly accepted views. 
The whole volume may be regarded as a contribution to the evidence that the 
Mosaic legislation forms the foundation of the development of: religion presented 
in the Old Testament. 

After some “ preliminary statements” in which are given (1) a definition of O. 
T. Theology ; (2) a statement of the scientific standpoint of it; and (3) the history 
of its cultivation in the Christian Church, the subject itself is taken up under 
three heads: Part I., Mosaism ; Part II., Prophetism ; Part ITI., Old Testament 
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Wisdom. Mosaism is the basis of the Old Testament religion. That which was 
pre-Mosaic was preparatory to, and therefore apart of Mosaism. If there are any 
‘legal institutions of post-Mosaic development, they are nevertheless Mosaic in 
their character and belong to Mosaism. From this as a basis there proceed side 
by side two courses of development, the one objective, historical, prophetic and 
called Prophetism; the other subjective, reflective, ethical, and called Wisdom 
(Hhokma). Of the 569 pages of matter, 352 are given to Mosaism, 184 to Proph- 
etism, 83 to Wisdom. As an example of the fullness of the book, there may be 
cited a single case, the treatment of the divine name Jehovah: (1) Pronuncia- 
tion and Grammatical Explanation of the name (in which the spelling mn 
Yahveh is preferred); (2) The Signification of the name: He who is, He who is what 
he is, expressing the independence, immutability, faithfulness of God; (3) Age and 
origin of the name Jehovah; (4) Comparison of the name Jehovah with Elohim 
and El; (5) Attributes or names of God which are derived immediately from the 
idea of Jehovah ;—the whole subject being allowed ten pages. Of the superiority 
of this edition to the English edition it is not worth while to speak. A most val- 
uable feature of the book are the numerous insertions of the translator. Really, 
Professor Day has performed the work of an editor, rather than that of a transla- 
tor, and to his important and scholarly additions the reader must be indebted for 
much that will render the study of the subject more interesting. The work will be- 
come tlie standard book on this subject, and will long remain such, unless, as at 
present seems exceedingly doubtful, the advocates of the Graf hypothesis succeed 
in proving their conjectures, and thus in asain all our accepted notions as to 
the order of events in O. T. history. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE WORLD AND MAN.* 


This book consists of a series of twelve lectures, and is a popular exposition of 
the creation of the world viewed in the light of the Bible and modern science. 
Prof. Chapin is a professor of geoiogy and seems to be a believer in the Bible. 
His book will assist those who cannot go very deeply into the subject in obtain- 
ing the latest scientific facts and opinions as to Creation and Development. The 
writer is not so deserving of commendation when he passes from the safe-guard of 
the biblical narrative into somewhat fanciful explanations of the origin of socie- 
ty. He regards the story of Cain and Abel as typifying the march of society— 
the weaker nomad giving way before the more ‘“ advanced” and civilized Cain. 
This may be true and it may not be. So also he is inclined to regard the Tower 
of Babel episode as merely the gathering of a multitude of peoples under one govy- 
ernment which was not strong enough to hold them together. Candor and hon- 
esty characterize the book and the reader cannot fail to pick up some good points 
and facts from it. 


* THE CREATION AND THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF MANKIND: By Jas. H. Chapin, Ph. D. 
Pp. 276. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 
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